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Untroubled Slumber 


There is significance in the expression “The sleep 
of the just.”’ This would seem to indicate that sleep 
is a matter of conscience. Worry or lack of worry, 
however, is probably a more important factor. This 
is illustrated by the interview between farmer 
the farm hand in 


Brown and 


anticipation of 
employment. 

“If you please, sire, I know how to sleep on a 
windy night.” 

“Well, that’s no great recommendation,” said 
farmer Brown, “most men can do that only too well.” 

The significance of the farm hand’s recommenda- 
tion of himself was not fully apparent to farmer 
Brown until awakened one night by a terrific wind. 
It howled its destructive sound as if intent upon 
much damage to farmer Brown’s property. He knew 
that wind. It had formerly wrenched off doors, scat- 
tered hay and grain, and bowled over the smaller 
buildings. Farmer Brown rushed out into the night 
to inspect the damages but to his amazement found 
stable doors safely fastened, stacks well roped and 
pegged, and the coops firm. The farm hand had 
done every detail of his job well. He could sleep 
when the wind blew. 

This same philosophy should apply in obtaining 
professional services and in the procurement of ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies in all areas of school 
operation. The selection of professional services on 
the basis of qualifications for the job and product 
procurement from producers and distributors ex- 
perienced and specializing in servicing school inter- 
ests will bring untroubled slumber to school adminis- 
trators during the 1949-50 school year. 

For dependable product information and services 
refer to the advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BoARD JOURNAL and then make use of the inquiry 
form on page 71. 

JoHN J. KriLy 
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Your first concern is your children’s safety. But in Reo 
Safety School Buses, safety and cost-savings come together. 


Here’s why: The very features that make this school 
bus safe— 


® rugged unit construction 

@ stronger body and frame 

@ Lifeguard tubes in front tires 

@ safer brakes 

@ more protective and accident-preventive features 


—bring you lower operating costs through longer service, 
fewer repairs, and less expensive maintenance! 





Double 
protection- 


e Safety for your children! 








e Safety from high costs! 


Demand a demonstration 


If you’re a member of your P.T.A., school board, or other 
school committee, you can assure your children safe trans- 
portation—and at the same time keep costs down: just 
insist that your school board take advantage of the FREE, 
no-obligation Reo Safety School Bus demonstration, before 
buying any school bus. 


Remember: Without a doubt, Reo Safety School Bus is the 
safest school bus you can buy! Reo actually exceeds the 
safety standards set up by the National Education Associa- 
tion. To make arrangements for a demonstration, write 
School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 


NOT JUST A BODY .. . NOT JUST A CHASSIS . . . BUT ONE COMPLETE UNIT 





And... only Reo provides a 
heavier, stronger frame as a 
foundation for integral con- 
struction with the Reo Safety 
School Bus body to form one 
complete unit. 





REO 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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An Important Group — 





Civic Education for Young Adults 


Communists are doing it! Hitler did it! 
But we aren’t doing much in any organized 
way to anchor the allegiance of our young 
adults to the bedrock principles of our 
American way of life. 

True, our youngsters are born into a 
democratic atmosphere. Our children grow 
up in a relatively free environment and 
never know many of the restrictions, the 
rigidities, and the taboos of antidemocratic 
cultures. Our public schools especially are 
a great democratizing influence. Some ob- 
servers, looking at the informal associations 
~ *Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Edu- 
ation, Office of Education, FSA, Washington, D. C 


Homer Kempfer* 


and organized life of the secondary school, 
say that it is the most democratic influence 
of all. Public schools have always recog- 
nized as a major function their obligation 
to assist in the perpetuation of the State; 
in recent years interest in citizenship in- 
struction has increased at both the school 
and college levels. Nonetheless, there re- 
mains a glaring gap in civic education be- 
tween the school years and the years of 
middle life. 

Many do not realize the situation but 
here are some facts. 

Two to two and a half million youth 
drop out or graduate from our schools each 


year and move toward the responsibilities 
of full citizenship. Civic instruction in 
schools sometimes has been academic es- 
pecially with regard to the local commu- 
nity. Textbooks in government, social prob- 
lems, economics, and related fields written 
for national sale must almost necessarily 
be general in treatment of local problems. 
Often the structure and operation of local 
government become specific only when a 
teacher tailor-makes instructional materials 
and involves the pupils in the study of the 
local community. With the heavy teaching 
loads in recent years, many teachers have 
had too little time to do this. The result 





At a New York State Conference on Public Affairs and Citizenship young adults produced their own audio aids. The recordings will be 
used in the conference session on Leadership Trainings 
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is that many youth leave school with a 
reasonably adequate grasp of the theory 
underlying American democracy and a nor- 
mal amount of factual information but 
sometimes too little understanding of its 
operation at the local level. While there 1s 
considerable relationship between the civic 
information possessed and a civic compe- 
tence,’ the various degrees of participation 
in student government and other school or- 
ganizations often do as much to inculcate 
usable democratic skills as does the sys- 
tematic instruction. 


An Educational Vacuum 


School life, however, is not adult life. 
From the relatively well-organized curricu- 
lar and extracurricular activities of the 
secondary school, most young people drop 
into an‘educational vacuum, Except in 
fortuitous ways, most of them lose contact 
with any organized involvement in activ- 
ities that could lead to further growth in 
civic competence. Both national and local 
studies show that young adults participate 
less in our civic, political, and community 
life than do members of middle-age and 
older groups. A smaller per cent of young 
people below age 30 register and vote than 
of any other age group. For some reason 
their civic education does not take hold as 
it should. Yet, from the standpoint of years 
of life ahead, they have most to gain from 
the development of sound social and politi- 
cal policy. 

Likewise, few young people below age 
30 play any major role in community or- 
ganizations. Usually during the young adult 
years only 10 to 15 per cent of them — 
occasionally 25 per cent — participate in 
formally organized groups. Church groups, 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, 4-H clubs, 
and other organizations often serve impor- 
tant needs of young people, but in the 
typical community they usually involve 
only a minority. Most of these groups have 
predominantly social and recreational pur- 
poses and are concerned only incidentally 
with governmental matters. For most young 
people out of school, stimulation for further 
growth along citizenship lines comes almost 
entirely from incidental individual contacts 
and the mass media. 

It is commonly observed that most es- 
tablished community groups are run by 
middle-aged and older folks who have ac- 
quired the skills and have the time to 
assume leadership. While many groups are 
eager to have young people join, even 
interested and competent younger members 
often find that it takes considerable time 
to become integrated into an older group. 
Because of these influences and others, 
most young people usually do not start ex- 
tensive ‘participation in the usual range of 
community organizations until they have 
been out of school 10 to 20 years. 

Other political systems in recent times 

‘Gates, John Wesley, The Civic Competence of High 


School Seniors (Chicago: The University of C 


azo, De- 
partment of Education), 1945 . 
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have not neglected this age group. So far 
we have gotten along fairly well trusting in 
the efficacy of our school system even 
though there is recurring alarm over sub- 
versive groups capturing the idealism of 
youth on college campuses. In these times 
of conflicting ideologies we run a risk in 
leaving a civic education vacuum in the 
post-school years. Few would claim that 
the typical high school graduate is politi- 
cally mature and sufficiently sophisticated 
to give our democracy its best possible 
undergirding. These young people, through 
properly conceived programs of civic edu- 
cation, can be inducted into a fuller and 
earlier participation in our community life. 
An educational program focused around the 
coming-of-age years can capitalize on the 
normal energy and idealism of this group 
and build their interest in the future into 
a great bulwark of American democracy. 

The public schools in a number of com- 
munities and a few states are beginning to 
recognize the major elements in this situa- 
tion and are beginning to do something 
constructive about it. 


Young Adult Councils 

The New York State Education Depart- 
ment began back in the late 1930’s to 
pioneer in civic education with this post- 
school group. A staff within the Bureau of 
Adult Education now services scores of 
young adult councils throughout the state. 
These councils bearing various names are 
associated together in a New York State 
Community Service Council as a vehicle 
for carrying forward certain state-wide 
projects. The aims of the councils are: 

1. To maintain and stimulate the inter- 
est of young adults in civic affairs until 
they find their place in the community 

2. To arouse in young people an aware- 
ness of the need to assume civic responsibil- 
ity to urge them into active participation 

3. To awaken communities to a con- 
sciousness of the value of the willingness 
and capabilities of young adults 

4. To train for community leadership 

5. To keep ever in the minds of young 
adults the fact that we live in a progressive 
democracy and that the individual must 
fit himself to live and further each progres- 
sion 

Local councils stimulate the voluntary 
services of young adults and strive to estab- 
lish a dignified partnership of the older and 
younger adults in carrying on constructive 
and creative projects concerned with the 
social, political, and cultural life of their 
communities. A fundamental principle of 
all council activities is that the strength of 
a democracy depends on the amount of 
responsibility individuals are willing to as- 
sume and how active and intelligent a part 
they take in making the machinery of gov- 
ernment operate for the common good. 
Councils are nonpolitical, nonsectarian, non- 
partisan, noninstitutional, and attempt to 
consist of a representative cross section of 
the young adults of the communities. 
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Local councils usually operate under the 
auspices of the local school board. Their 
activities, however, are not prescribed by 
the school. A school-assigned counselor acts 
as adviser to the group without dominating 
it. In most communites advisory commit- 
tees of sympathetic older adults remain on 
a standby basis and are called upon when- 
ever the younger folk feel the need for 
help. The young adult councils select their 
own projects and develop their own leader- 
ship. Staff members from the state educa- 
tion department serve primarily by confer- 
ring with local counselors and by helping 
the young adults define their problems and 
work out procedures for their solution. 


Varied Projects 

A review of projects reveals a wide range 
of interests. Leadership, support, and man 
power in improving recreational facilities 
both for their own age group and younger 
groups is an oft-recurring story. In one 
community of 5000 the young adult Social 
and Civic League took the initiative in 
bringing together 30 organizations to con- 
sider a proper war memorial. A community 
library instead of a swimming pool is the 
outcome. Young adults were instrumental 
in inducing outside industries to come to 
one rural village of 1200. 

Straight public affairs education is com- 
mon. “Youth Wants to Know,” a weekly 
radio public service program now in its 
fourth year over a major station, brings a 
wide variety of current problems and au- 
thorities to a wide audience. The series is 
planned, prepared, and conducted by young 
adults in teamwork with older folk. A 
“Youth and Government” discussion series 
in a community of 100,000 for three years 
has been bringing local, county, and state 
leaders in government to dinner meetings 
to consider current public problems. High 
school seniors are guests at these meetings. 

In a community of 19,000 young adults 
co-operated with the research staff of a 
national magazine in a survey of 262 local 
organizations to determine the need for a 
civic center and war memorial. As an out- 
growth the City Planning Commission is 
now acting on recommendations to build 
a combined civic center and high school. 

Projects involving public opinion polling 
have been conducted in three New York 
communities. One provides the basis for 
planning more adequate municipal parking 
facilities; another revealed the knowledge 
of the typical citizen concerning the struc- 
ture and operation of local government. 

One counselor writes about the activities 
of young adults in village government: 
“They have outlined an ambitious program 
in village administration and are meeting 
with marked success. The new blood has 
insisted on a competent audit; they secured 
new street signs; they’re presently putting 
a roof on the bandstand; they’ve provided 
a noon hour traffic cop; they’ve made cer- 
tain pertinent and needed recommendations 
to the fire company; they’ve secured better 
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street lighting and better parking rule ob- 
servance. One of their big projects at 
present is the improvement of the village 
water supply.” While the taking over of 
local government is not a cardinal objective 
of the young adult programs, activity in 
this field illustrates one of the many ways 
in which young people can participate in 
civic life— and thereby learn. 

Last summer as a state-wide project six 
young people from four New York com- 
munities went to live as “community am- 
bassadors” with European families for six 
weeks. A report of experience gained 
through this co-operative project is avail- 
able in a new pamphlet, “The Community 
Project in International Understanding,”’ 
from the New York State Education De- 
partment. 

The New York development shows much 
promise. The methods used in civic educa- 
tion are ones which work. A systematic re- 
view and evaluation shows that sizable 
numbers of young adults are being in- 
tegrated into established community or- 
ganizations. Young leadership has an 
opportunity to develop first among peers. 
Analysis of activities shows that democratic 
processes in planning and decision-making 
are widely used; they develop further 
from the high school stage instead of falling 
into disuse. No pattern is laid down from 
above; young people develop their own 
plans and work out their own solutions. 
They can live in their home communities 
and follow their normal occupations. Activ- 
ities and projects develop in their natural 
setting. Neither the underlying philosophy 
nor the practice of it have any. of the 
earmarks of European “youth movements.” 
It is peculiarly an American way of pro- 
viding civic education for the post-school 
years. 

New Voter Preparation 

In Wisconsin civic education for young 

adults has taken the form of a new voter 


preparation program for each year’s crop 
of 21-year-olds. Over ten years ago Profes- 
sor R. J. Colbert of the University of 
Wisconsin began working with local school 
authorities and community leaders in an 
effort to acquaint new voters with their 
government and show them how to help run 
it. This program of young adult citizenship 
training is: 

1. Based on and emphasizes the county 
and local governments 

2. Sponsored and carried out through 
the leadership of public school authorities. 
The county superintendent of schools is 
made responsible by law for organizing 
citizenship training programs. 

3. Developed and staged through com- 
munity organization and co-operation in- 
cluding participation of every agency and 
organization which claims to have a civic 
education purpose 

4. Planned with two purposes: (a) to 
reach and instruct the native-born new 
voters and (0) to give all citizens an op- 
portunity to think together and become 
more intensely interested in governmental 
affairs 

The educational activities include discus- 
sion groups, the analysis of local govern- 
mental structure and operation, the prep- 
aration of new voters’ manuals by the 
young people, county conventions, mass 
meetings, get-acquainted sessions with offi- 
cials, and similar activities. The program 
is organized along political boundary lines 
although it is not political, partisan, or sec- 
tarian. Many of the discussion leaders 
come from community organizations and 
work under the general supervision of the 
schools with the assistance of lay commit- 
tees. Training of local leaders often is pro- 
vided through the University Extension 
Division. Activities each year culminate in 
Citizenship Day which in recent years has 
coincided with the national I-Am-An-Amer- 
ican Day. 
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The Wisconsin idea got its first trial in 
Manitowoc County and soon spread widely 
over the state. When the war took away 
most of the young men, the program was 
suspended in some communities. Probably 
the biggest program last year was held in 
Dane County in which over 2000 new voter 
certificates were distributed. The Wisconsin 
idea has much merit; elements of it have 
been adopted or adapted by national or- 
ganizations, other university extension di- 
visions, and school systems in other states. 

Churches, junior colleges, labor unions, 
universities, veterans’ associations, and 
many other public and private organiza- 
tions have an interest and are more or less 
active in this field. Their activity, however, 
cannot relieve the schools of responsibility. 
In a recent survey of over 3300 of the 
larger communities of the United States, 
public schools in approximately 220 dis- 
tricts claimed to have educational programs 
and special activities for the young adult 
age groups. A sampling of them, however, 
revealed that the majority of these pro- 
grams were not concerned primarily with 
civic education. 

From time immemorial cultures which 
have survived have taken pains to see that 
the young have been properly inducted 
into the accepted values and practices of 
the older group. Our communities do this 
job reasonably well up to a point. The 
public schools have been assigned major 
responsibility for this important work. Un- 
doubtedly they do a great deal while our 
youth are enrolled, but neither the com- 
munity nor the school does much for most 
young people as they enter upon the years 
of full civic responsibility. Psychologists 
tell us that education is a lifelong process. 
Surely, then, communities through close 
co-operation with the schools must give 
more attention to education and participa- 
tion in civic affairs by its young adult 
members. 


+> 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE 
NATION 


It is not merely for the day, but for all 
time to come that we should perpetuate for 
our children’s children that great and free 
government which we have enjoyed all our 
lives. I beg you to remember this not merely 
for my sake but for yours. 

I happen temporarily to occupy this big 
White House. I am a living witness that any 
one of your children may look to come here 
as my father’s child has. 

It is in order that each of you may have 
through this free government which we have 
enjoyed, an open field and a fair chance for 
your industry, enterprise and intelligence; that 
you may have equal privileges in the race of 
life with all its desirable human aspirations; 
that we may not lose our birthrights —it is 
for this that the struggle should be maintained. 
The nation is worth fighting for to secure 
such an inestimable goal. — Abraham Lincoln. 











Helping the Best and the Worst — 





Supervising Exceptiona 


School bells ring! A good teacher helps 
a youngster to grow and develop in skills 
and attitudes. A weak teacher continues a 
practice which makes a youngster’s devel- 
opment and adjustment more difficult, more 
uncertain. Day after day, teachers are con- 
tinually challenged to provide for the indi- 
vidual differences of their pupils, especially 
the outstanding, the slow, the difficult. 

In the same way, too, supervisors must 
meet the challenge of individual differences 
and varying abilities among teachers, for 
the ability of teachers, as in any group of 
people, will range from superior to weak. 
Thus, every supervisor faces the problem 
of the able leadership of exceptional teach- 
ers .. . those at the top and those at the 
bottom. 


The Superior Teacher 

Many supervisors feel that teachers who 
do not cause them trouble, who complete 
their reports on time, and whose pupils 
stand high on standard tests are good teach- 
ers. Parents are usually pleased when their 
children receive good marks, for to them 
good marks mean good teachers; poor 
marks, poor teachers. Children themselves 
seem to prefer teachers who are under- 
standing, co-operative, patient, fair, and 
just. 

It is not the purpose here to set up 
criteria for judging a good teacher. Super- 
visors know they have them. Supervisors 
are sure they can tell them. Most super- 
visors will probably agree that superior 
teachers have the characteristics already 
mentioned, as well as additional ones which 
are less tangible. 

Since superior teachers have superior 
characteristics and are doing a superior 
job, supervising the superior teacher pre- 
sents a stimulating challenge and tests the 
democratic practices in the school setup. 

When supervisors are sincerely self-ap- 
praising, they frequently realize that teach- 
ers are often more expert in some areas in 
the classroom than they. This will be espe- 
cially true of superior teachers. For a 
majority of them, the supervisory routine 
of observation, note taking, and follow-up 
discussion of notes may be unproductive 
and perhaps even a waste of time. Below 
are listed, however, some practical and 
democratic devices by which a supervisor 
can stimulate growth, which is after all the 
truly professional view of supervision. 

1. Arrange for the superior teachers to give 
demonstration lessons. 

2. Let them take charge of committee work, 


1Principal, McKinley School, Kearny, N. J. 


Neale R. Hamilton ' 


such as, curriculum revision or development of 
courses of study. 

3. Give them responsibility for some organiza- 
tion or administrative duty, such as, scheduling, 
student government, assembly programs, visual 
aids, rules and regulations. 

4. Have them investigate and report on school- 
community problems. 

5. Permit them to participate in or lead teach- 
ers’ meetings, 

6. Encourage them to continue in-service train- 
ing. 

7. Encourage them to take student practice 
teachers. 

8. Distribute superior teachers among the var- 
ious schools so that there are several in each 
building to leaven the whole group, since adults 
as well as children learn by imitation 

9. Work toward an equitable plan for a super 
maximum of pay for superior teachers 


The Weak Teacher 


Textbooks and articles traditionally em- 
phasize observation and conference; super- 
visors almost universally use it, yet un- 
satisfactory teaching commonly persists. 
Therefore something additional should be 
done. 

A supervisor has a choice of any one of 
several approaches: preventive, corrective, 
constructive, and creative supervision. The 
preventive approach probably requires a 
strong motivation within the teacher. Con- 
sequently it seems well adapted only to a 
teacher actively seeking self-improvement 
or to a beginning teacher. 

The corrective approach is doubtless the 
most common one. Unfortunately with 
many supervisors, this form has taken the 
faultfinding, critical finger pointing to a 
list of faults checked off on a rating sheet 
or jotted down in copious observation notes. 
Viewed objectively, faultfinding is almost 
invariably negative; also it is a normal re- 
action for a person who is put on the defen- 
sive to defend himself! In a “defensive” 
situation, a weak teacher is quite unlikely 
to respond favorably to the improvements 
sought by the supervisor. In fact it may 
even lead to a poor attitude which could 
be worse than the faults. Hence, it would 
seem that the corrective approach is unde- 
sirable from either a psychological or a 
practical standpoint. 

Apparently then, the constructive and 
creative types of supervision are the best 
with which to work. The more important 
of these methods for motivating unsatisfac- 
tory teachers are listed below. 


1. Arrange for the teacher to visit the classes 
of, superior teachers. 

2. Give work to the teacher that she does well. 

3. Try to discover the underlying causes of 
poor work, 

4. Be alert in detecting the first evidence of 
weakness. 
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5. Ask a weak teacher to investigate a prob- 
lem, especially along the lines of that teacher's 
weakness. 

6. Encourage in-service training and extension 
courses, to the extent if necessary of having 
courses given in one of the school buildings. 

7. Practice the principles of guidance and in- 
dividual differences. 

8. Back up the weak teacher as strongly as 
possible as often as possible in all pupil and parent 
relationships. 

9. Work for better salaries. 


Of course, some methods or practices are 
suitable for all teachers. As examples, a 
supervisor should always try to build up 
self-reliance, and a _ supervisor should 
always give praise and recognition for work 
well done. Other methods, however, are 
better adapted for special purposes. Yet 
one significant fact stands out. A supervisor 
should not be content to try merely one or 
two of those devices. Improving a weak 
teacher is a “searching” problem that can- 
not be solved in a week, a term, or perhaps 
even a year. It requires guidance and pa- 
tience and long-time planning. 


Summary 


Supervision, or preferably leadership, has 
the dual overlapping purposes of improving 
teaching and improving teachers. This 
means growth, and growth implies change. 
In trying to stimulate growth and change, 
a supervisor must consider each teacher in- 
dividually and choose devices according to 
a person’s personality and ability. 

There is no single panacea. The records 
of the past indicate that observation and 
conference have been a chief method. But 
this is not the only method, and in some 
cases it may not be even a good method. 
Supervision, as a problem in human rela- 
tionships, is a never ending challenge to 
encourage the strong and help the weak. 
The constructive and creative aspects of 
supervision seem best adapted for furnish- 
ing this kind of leadership in a democratic 
and co-operative way. 

The good supervisor wants the children 
to benefit by the best that everyone has to 
offer! 

When supervisors practice the principles 
of guidance and recognition of individual 
differences, and when supervisors accept 
the implication that they are jointly respon- 
sible with the teachers for the development 
of the children, the profession will have 
reached a level above the picayune criti- 
cisms which have so distracted teachers in 
the past. 

That is the challenge to supervisors, as 
the leaders of exceptional teachers! 
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A Great Corporation’s Heart — 





Educating the Harvester Employee 


Education for employees is no new 
project at International Harvester. New, 
however, is the present program which is 
nationally significant. 

It contains three elements: 

In 1945, a staff unit, with all of the 
company’s training programs concentrated 
under one head, began operating. This unit 
is called “Education and Training.” 

Next, Harvester acquired a Central 
School on Chicago’s Near North Side. In 
this school, sales and plant personnel of 
managerial stature in all Harvester opera- 
tions receive intensive training. 

Finally, Harvester and the University of 
Chicago contracted to work together for a 
five-year period. This relationship is prob- 
ably unique in industry. There appears to 
be no other co-operative industry-education 
program of comparable scope and character 
in the country today. The effects of this 
working relationship are felt in every train- 
ing program at Harvester, in the Central 
School, as well as in local sales and manu- 
facturing operations. 


‘Head of Department of Agricultural 
Pennsylvania State College, on sabbatical leave with In 
consultant 
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Education and Training 


Harvester feels that it is not enough to 
develop a well-trained supervisory force, 
excelling in technical knowledge and skills, 
but it is also important to concentrate on 
man’s ability to reason, to meet and deal 
with problems on the job and in everyday 
living. Technical ability, Harvester feels, 
does not imply that a man is educated. The 
company tries to show its employees how to 
use their mental equipment to the best 
advantage. 

All training programs are under the 
supervision of Education and Training, and 
are handled by training directors at the 
works and sales promotion supervisors at 
the sales districts. These include: 


l. The Leadership Course 

Back in 1939 Harvester developed a 
four-year course for foremen. Then the war 
came along, and the course was cut to 
six months, and considered an emergency 
course for foremen. It proved effective. 
After the war, Harvester kept the six- 
month period, but completely revised the 
content of the course. 

Since candidates for the course are care- 


fully screened by a committee of works 
staff members, they are not lacking in tech- 
nical qualifications. They can step into 
foremen’s jobs. However, they may not be 
fully developed in leadership qualities. 
Consequently, Harvester grooms its 
promising young men for foremen’s jobs by 
the Leadership Course. To make them 
better understand their responsibilities and 
potentialities, this course considers such 
subjects as personal qualities of a leader, 
practical psychology, the expression of 
ideas (effective writing and speaking). 
The trainee learns about the foremen’s 
responsibilities in safety and good house- 
keeping, training procedures, labor laws, 
grievance-handling procedures, wage-pay- 
ment policy, accounting-cost control, ma- 
terials-and-quality control, and others. 


2. Progressive Students’ Course 

The’ company also looks to future super- 
visory needs with a Progressive Students’ 
Course. Degrees in engineering or business 
administration from approved colleges or 
universities or roughly the equivalent in 
company experience, are required for elig- 
ibility in these courses. 

Learning on the job according to a pre- 
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Personnel from the sales districts and from the dealer organization receive specialized training 
on the injection system of one of the Company’s diesel engines. 
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On-the-job training — new operator being instructed on 
Gisholt turret lathe. 


arranged schedule, the student “‘progresses”’ 
from one department to another, with a 
certain amount of time set aside each day 
for classroom sessions. Graduates are 
usually placed in staff or technical posi- 
tions in the Works; in Sales they may 
become zone managers (sales district repre- 
sentatives for a certain territory) or zone 
collectors. 

Since each student trains for a certain 
position, no two courses are exactly alike 
in every detail. The course is tailor-made 
to fit the needs of the student. 


3. Co-operative Engineering Course 


Co-operative students, after a semester 
or two at a university, spend about half 
their time in the university, half their time 
with the company. While with the company 
they follow programs similar to those of 
progressive students. 

This is a five-year course; the student 
earns a degree in engineering and becomes 
eligible for a staff job with the company, 
usually in engineering. 

4. Apprenticeship Courses 

Harvester seeks to maintain its supply of 
skilled workers through these courses. Ap- 
prentinces are indentured for a four-year 
period. They put in a specified amount of 
time studying arithmetic, English, mechan- 
ical drawing, blueprint reading, and other 
semitechnical courses. There are apprentice 
courses at some of the Harvester works in 
eight different skills. 


5. Off-Hour Courses 


As far as the great population of a 
Works is concerned — the rank-and-file- 
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employees — Harvester feels that the best 
employee is one who is not only content at 
his machine or on the assembly line during 
his eight working hours a day, but also well 
adjusted in his life outside the plant. 

Harvester’s “Off-Hour” program is de- 
signed to help employees adapt themselves 
to situations that confront them every day 

-on the job, or away from work. The 
subjects taught in this program may have 
some relation to a man’s job, or they may 
not. The employees decide what the cur- 
riculum will be. They fill out question- 
naires, made up and distributed by the 
Training Department at the Works. In 
these questionnaires they state their course 
preference. If a reasonable number of em- 
ployees request a subject, such as photog- 
raphy, that subject is taught. The program 
gets its name from the fact that the sub- 
jects are taught at the beginning or end of 
a work shift. Harvester employees are 
usually instructors. However, if no one is 
qualified to teach, instructors are engaged 
on a fee basis from a local high school or 
university. 

Tuition is free to the employees, and 
books and equipment are loaned without 
charge. There is variety in this curriculum. 
Employees have requested such subjects as 
sketching, dressmaking, fly fishing, Spanish, 
and psychology, to name a few. They are 
also interested in subjects that tie with 
their jobs — blueprint reading, electricity, 
mechanical drawing, heat treating, refriger- 
ation, machine-shop practice, bookkeeping 
and accounting. In many cases, these Off- 
Hour courses are also open to members of 
employees’ families. 

In one plant in Chicago, 823 or 11.6 per 
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Student leads discussion in one of the classes at 
Harvester Central School. 


cent of the personnel enrolled in 39 Off- 
Hour classes offered from September to De- 
cember 17, 1948. Seven hundred and twelve 
employees, or 86.65 per cent of the original 
enrollees, completed the program. 


The Central School 

Harvester gives particular attention to 
training its managerial group. Many times 
a day a foreman or a zone manager is con- 
fronted with a problem that has nothing to 
do with his technical knowledge. He must 
get to the root of that problem, and make a 
decision based on his reasoning. To change 
individual behavior so that each student 
can think and act to his best advantage 
and thus become a more efficient manager 
of men is the objective of Harvester’s edu- 
cational program. 

Harvester’s Central School offers com- 
prehensive courses of study for managerial 
personnel in both sales work and manufac- 
turing. These courses are discussed gen- 
erally at the school, and at the Works’ or 
district level are taken up more specifically 
in foremen’s conferences and district train- 
ing meetings. 

For the sales personnel, courses of study 
have been prepared in technical and pro- 
cedural matters in this field of the business: 
selling, credit and collection, service sta- 
tion management, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and many other phases of merchandis- 
ing. “Orientation” subjects, designed to 
give students a broader view of the Har- 
vester Company and the scope of its opera- 
tions, are also included. Other subjects em- 
phasize personal development, such as 
effective speaking, letter and report writing, 
and personal management. 
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Manufacturing courses follow a similar 
pattern, with less emphasis on technical 
instruction. It is obviously difficult to de- 
velop a course that will cover the many 
diverse procedures involved in the produc- 
tion of steel, twine, farm implements, and 
refrigerators. 

The over-all plan of the manufacturing 
course is the result of six weeks’ develop- 
mental work by a committee of Works 
foremen drawn from six of the company’s 
divisions. This committee, working directly 
from Education and Training’s course de- 
velopment staff, examined in minute detail 
every aspect of the foremen’s job. In the 
course of its analysis, the committee listed 
more than 50 problems that can, and fre- 
quently do, arise within a department in a 
single day. The committee finally decided 
that the Works foremen needed a full set 
of basic equipment with which to meet any 
problem as it comes up. 

The result was a course which gives a 
foundation in five basic areas of industrial 
knowledge: personal development, human 
relations, economics, company operations, 
and technical operations. 

The course for the independent dealers 
who sell and service the company’s products 
was planned in the same way. A committee 
of dealers came into Education and Train- 
ing for several weeks of consultation. Har- 
vester feels that it is more practical in the 
long run to seek out those who are to re- 
ceive the training and get their reaction 
while the course is still in the planning 
stage. 

Even after the course has been launched 
at the Central School, it continues to under- 
go change. Students in all courses are asked, 
upon graduation, to submit their opinions 
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Training at Harvester Central School includes instruction of foreign 
personnel from the Company’s overseas organization. 


on specially developed questionnaires. In 
this way, the Central School staff is able 
to determine which of its subjects are tak- 
ing effect, which need additional develop- 
ment. 

The Course Development Section, a 
special group within Education and Train- 
ing, prepares text and lesson plans. The 
instructor is not bound to follow to the 
letter this material. He uses the method of 
training that seems most effective for his 
particular group — usually a mean between 





Orientation class for new employees. Reflector-type projector (foreground 
is used to illustrate the talks. 


the straight lecture and the conference 
technique. Visual aids are also prepared by 
the Course Development Section for in- 
structors at the school. The works training 
department usually prepare their own aids, 
but are encouraged to call upon this section 
for help. 

The school, a large three-story building, 
held its first class on April 15, 1946. In the 
first year and a half of operation more than 
2500 men from sales operations were grad- 
uated in 14 different types of courses. These 
included special courses for zone managers, 
assistant credit managers, part department 
personnel, retail motor truck managers, and 
service managers. Only district sales per- 
sonnel were trained in this first year. In 
1947 the first Works managerial groups 
came to the school. In 1948, dealers were 
added. During this year 848 of the com- 
pany’s 9000 dealers were trained. This 
number will be doubled during 1949 be- 
cause two classes of dealers are being 
trained simultaneously. This means that 
approximately 85 men received this train- 
ing in each two-week period. 

At the present time, the Central School 
is taking care of two classes of dealers, with 
approximately 45 in each class; one class 
of 50 foremen, and a class of 25 dealers’ 
service-station foremen. There may be a 
sacrifice to effective discussion in the classes 
of over 25 men, but Harvester feels that 
this sacrifice is balanced by the opportunity 
of getting the message across to more per- 
sonnel in a shorter period of time. 

Harvester brings its managerial personnel 
to the school but the dealers pay their own 
expenses. The Central School has a “wait- 
ing list’’ of dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try who want to attend the course. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONTACT 

Harvester has a five-year contract with 
the University of Chicago. The university 
is developing, with the company, an in- 
tegrated, long-run program of industrial 
education and training. The company pays 
the university a fixed sum each year, and 
in return, the university puts at the com- 
pany’s disposal such of its entire staff as the 
project requires. Such departments as edu- 
cation, economics, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy have co-operated thus far. Together, 
the company and the university formulate 
objectives and methods, and measure 
accomplishments. 

As a part of the machinery to carry out 
this program, the university set up a special 
committee of its faculty for the ‘Harvester 
Project.” A full-time liaison man, a mem- 
ber of the university’s department of edu- 
cation and a former university examiner, 
was appointed to work with the Education 
and Training department. He is advised by 
a committee from the university faculty. 
This man established special research 
projects to assist in the development of the 
education and training program. He keeps 
members of the university staff informed 
of developments in which they might have 
a particular interest. Thus, this Harvester 
project not only gives more vigor and scope 
to the company’s training program, but it 
is also making a meaningful, long-run con- 


For City School Districts - 
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Harvester trains apprentices in many 
different trades. 


tribution to existing knowledge on adult 
education. 


Evaluation of Results 

It is difficult, of course, to evaluate to 
any degree of precision, the results of an 
education and training program in industry. 
Harvester makes the following evaluation: 
During the three years since the co-opera- 
tive relationship with the university has 
been in effect, the scope of the training pro- 
grams has increased immeasurably. The 


Legal, Illegal, and Extra-Legal 
Degrees of Fiscal Dependence £. c. Boimeier 


Much of the literature on educational 
administration refers to “fiscally independ- 
ent” and “fiscally dependent” school sys- 
tems in a manner as to suggest that every 
school system is either fiscally independent 
or fiscally dependent. As a matter of fact, 
however, very few city school systems are 
completely independent in fiscal affairs; 
and fewer are completely dependent. 

The degree of fiscal independence under 
which a city school system may legally 
operate is generally determined by legisla- 
tive enactment. Since each state is per- 
mitted to organize and administer its own 
school system, the laws of no two states 
are alike with respect to the fiscal control 
of the schools. Furthermore, city school 
systems within a single state frequently 
have their finances governed by special laws 
because of size or other circumstances. Con- 
sequently there are almost as many degrees 


"Associated Professor of Education, Duke University 


of municipal control over school finances 
expressed in the laws as there are cities 
governed by special acts. Discrepancies in 
fiscal control are further accentuated by 
the different interpretations placed upon 
these special provisions by school and city 
officials. 

Practices of fiscal control of some city 
school systems are strictly in accordance 
with the laws governing them. In some 
other cities certain practices are in variance 
with the law. In still other instances city 
and school officials mutually agree to divi- 
sive or co-operative fiscal control which is 
permitted but not necessarily expressed in 
the laws. 


Definitions and Degrees of Fiscal 
Independence or Fiscal Dependence 
Before attempting to determine where 


municipal control over city school finances 
is legal, illegal, or extra-legal, it might be 
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Central School has graduated more than 
6000 managerial people from every phase of 
the company’s operations. Programs in the 
field show increased effectiveness because 
training directors and instructors at the 
works and division level are provided with 
texts and lesson plans based on what the 
university has discovered to be sounder 
bases for adult education. Most of these 
operations now have integrated programs 
of study. 

The program has succeeded in giving to 
Harvester employees a sounder fund of in- 
formation on the company’s products, poli- 
cies, and procedures. It has developed in 
supervisory people an increased skill — in 
handling of people, in the use of oral and 
written words, and in the techniques of 
management. 

Most important of all, Harvester feels, is 
a heightened morale throughout the entire 
organization because of this program. A 
definite change in the attitudes of foremen 
and sales people as a result of attending 
the Central School is evident. They have a 
better understanding of the implications of 
their jobs, and an increased ability to 
handle difficult situations inherent to in- 
dustry supervision today. 

The ultimate objective of Harvester’s 
relationship with the University of Chicago 
is to achieve a greater degree of self-suffi- 
ciency in conducting and administering its 
own training program on a sound educa- 
tional basis. The company is well on its 
way toward this goal. 


well to define the terms and to consider the 
varying degrees between the two extremes 
of fiscal independence and fiscal depend- 
ence. 

Generally accepted definitions may be 
found in the Dictionary of Education: 


A fiscally independent system is a school system 
in which the state has delegated to the board 
of education complete authority in all matters 
pertaining to the financial management of public 
schools, the board having the power to determine 
the amount of the budget and to levy or cause 
to be levied taxes to raise the required funds; a 
fiscally dependent system is a school system in 
which the board of education cannot make es- 
timates and decisions on financial matters without 
the approval of and control by municipal au- 
thorities.’ 


The definitions in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research are somewhat similar 
in meaning: 

When a board of education has the legal right 


‘Good, Carter V., Dictionary of Education, p. 172 (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945) 
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to levy taxes and to spend the income therefrom 
without securing the approval of the mayor, city 
council, county budget commission, or some other 
governmental agency, it is said to have fiscal in- 
dependence. When the board cannot levy and 
spend taxes without securing the approval in 
whole or in part of some other governmental 
agency, it is said to have fiscal dependence.” 


Henry and Kerwin differentiate between 
fiscal independence and fiscal dependence 
in the following terms: 


In many instances the control of these city 
school systems is vested in a school board clothed 
with authority to levy a local tax for the support 
of the schools, or to demand and require that 
such tax be levied by the appropriate municipal 
officers. It is usually the case that school tax 
revenues derived in this manner may be expended 
by the school board at its own discretion, so long 
as all expenditures are made for the purposes and 
in the manner prescribed by law. When a school 
board is empowered thus completely to control 
the financial affairs of a school system, it is clearly 
independent of municipal authority and the school 
system under its control is designated an inde- 
pendent school system. On the other hand, if any 
municipal officer or agency may determine the 
amount to be expended for school purposes o1 
exercise any control over the manner of expendi- 
ture of such funds, the school system is considered 
dependent 


The authors recognize and emphasize 
that many variations exist between com- 
plete fiscal independence and complete fiscal 
dependence. They then classify 33 repre- 
sentative cities on the basis of the fiscal 
status of their school systems as follows: 


Independent school systems: Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Seattle, Port- 
land, Denver, Birmingham, Des Moines, Salt Lake 
City, Berkeley 

Dependent school systems: Detroit, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Newark, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Columbus, St. Paul, At- 
lanta, Memphis, Springfield, Bridgeport, Albany, 
Chattanooga, Kenosha’ 


The definitions of complete fiscal inde- 
pendence and complete fiscal dependence, 
reported in Frasier’s pioneer study on the 
control of city school finances, are in agree- 
ment with those already quoted. Frasier 
goes further, however, by describing what 
he considers nine different degrees in fiscal 
independence or dependence. 


1. School boards that are elected by the people 
on a nonpartisan basis and are fiscally independent 
in all respects except that there is a legal limita 
tion on the amount of money that they may raise 
by taxation 

2. School boards that are appointed, usually by 
the mayor or city council, and are fiscally in 
dependent. Such boards are not completely re 
sponsible, since the appointing officer exerts some 
(influence. There may also be the legal limitation 
on the amount of money that such boards can 
raise by taxation 

3. School boards that are elected by the peopk 
but are only partially independent, since they are 
dependent upon the county officials for a portion 
of the tax funds 


4. School boards that are elected but are de 


*Monroe, Walter S. (Editor), Encyclopedia of Educa 
‘zonal Research, p. 106 (New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1941) 

Henry, Nelson B., and Kerwin, Jerome G., Schools 
and City Government, p. 49 (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938) 

‘I bid., p. 60 
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pendent upon the vote of the people and the 
review of the excise board for the school tax rate. 

5. Elected school boards that must submit their 
budgets to the electors of the district for final 
approval. 

6. School boards that are elected but must have 
their budgets approved by the county budget 
commission. 

7. Elected school boards that are fiscally de- 
pendent, in that their budget must be approved 
by the city authorities. 

8. Appointed schoo] boards — appointment usu- 
ally by the mayor — which cannot adopt a budget 
without the permission of a separate board of 
school estimate and which are dependent upon 
the city government for all but a small minimum 
tax levy. 

9. Appointed school boards that are entirely 
dependent upon the city government for all 
school funds.’ 


A recent issue of the Official Journal of 
the U. S. Office of Education states that 


there are therefore some school systems that are 
departments of a general government to the ex- 
tent that they are fiscally dependent on a county, 
city, or other local political unit for an annual 
appropriation. .. . 

Fiscally dependent school systems are found 
particularly in large cities. Forty-one of the 92 
cities with 100,000 population and more have such 
systems. 

1,000,000 population and more: Detroit, Mich.; 
New York, N. Y. 

500,000 to 999,999 population: Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.: Buffalo, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Washington, D. C. 

250,000 to 499,999 population: Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Jersey City, N. J.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Newark, 
N. J.; Providence, R. I.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. 
Paul, Minn. 

100,000 to 249,999 population: Albany, N. Y.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Cambridge, Mass.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Fall 
River, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Haven, 
Conn.; New Bedford, Mass.; Norfolk, Va.; Pater- 
son, N. J.; Richmond, Va.; Somerville, Mass.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Utica, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Yonkers, N. Y.' 

It may be noted that several of the 
above-listed fiscally dependent city school 
systems are listed by Henry and Kerwin 
as fiscally independent. Moreover, some of 
them are not strictly dependent according 
to recent judicial interpretation. 

Another investigation,’ part of which was 
reported in the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, 
examined the degree of fiscal dependence 
in all cities over 50,000 population on the 
basis of charter, statutory, and constitu- 
tional provisions and their judicial inter- 
pretations when involved in litigation. 

It was found that forcible laws pertain- 
ing to 151 of the 191 cities provide that the 
school budget estimate must be presented 
to city, county, or state officials. This, how- 
ever, does not denote legal fiscal depend- 
ence in all those cities, since in only 66 of 
the cities does the law allow or require 
city officials to revise the school budget in 
any degree. 

‘Frasier, G. W., The Control of City School Finances, 
Chap. VI (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company 
1922) 

Fiscally Dependent School Systems School Life, p 
26, June, 1948 

I ( Bolmeier, Municipal Participation in City 


School Finance, AMERICAN ScHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL, pp 
42-44, August, 1938 
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Legal Fiscal Dependence 


According to most of the definitions of 
fiscal dependence, a school system is fiscally 
dependent when the school board’s budget 
estimate is subject to revision or rejection 
by municipal authorities. At least 54 of the 
cities with population over 50,000 are gov- 
erned by laws which empower city officials 
with such authority. 

Revision of the budget estimate by strik- 
ing out or changing amounts to be allotted 
for specific items is the most rigid type of 
fiscal dependence, since, in effect, it deter- 
mines what may be expended for particular 
school activities. According to the laws and 
the interpretations placed upon them by 
both city and school officials, there are 13 
cities in which city officials are authorized 
to strike out or alter specific budget items. 
One of the most explicit examples of such 
fiscal dependence is in St. Paul where the 
mayor “shall have power to veto any item 
or items . . . without affecting the validity 
of any other item or items.”* In Baltimore, 
where the school budget is subject to re- 
view by the board of estimates and the 
city council, both agencies may reduce spe- 
cific items of the estimate. The budget 
estimate of the Detroit board of education 
is likewise subject to revision by items: 
“the budget shall specify the amount re- 
quired for salaries of teachers and other 
employees of the board, repairs, fuel, sup- 
plies, and general current expenses. . . . So 
much of said budget as the appropriating 
bodies of said city shall approve shall be 
levied and collected the same as city 
taxes.”*® In certain instances the courts 
have held that the authority of city offi- 
cials to change or delete specific items is 
advisory rather than conclusive.” 

A city school system is generally con- 
sidered also to be fiscally dependent when 
city officials are authorized to reduce the 
school budget estimate, even when the re- 
duction applies to the total amount or gen- 
eral categories but not to specific items. 
According to the laws and the general inter- 
pretations thereof, approximately 40 cities 
above 50,000 population are fiscally de- 
pendent to that degree. 

In 6 cities the mayor, individually or 
with the city council, holds the veto power 
over the entire school estimate or certain 
items thereof. Since, however, the veto may 
be overridden by a specified majority of 
the school-board members, there is some 
question as to whether or not all school 
systems goyerned by such laws are fiscally 
dependent in the strictest sense of the 
term. For example, the mayor’s veto power 
over the school-budget estimate in Boston 
may be overridden by the votes of four of 


‘The Charter of the City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 1924, 
Chap. XIII, sec. 204 

“Charter and Public Laws of Baltimore City, 1927, 
Sec 36 


“General School Laws of Michigan, 1934, sec. 7281 
"“Rief v. Schwab, 204 N. Y. App. 50, and Fleishmann 
v. Graves, 232 N. Y. S. 84, 138 N.E. 745 
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the five members of the school committee’* 
which is the same number required to val- 
idate the original estimate.** 


Illegal Fiscal Dependence 


The fact that a city board of education 
is required by law to submit a budget esti- 
mate to a municipal officer does not nec- 
essarily signify that such official is legally 
authorized to revise the budget in any man- 
ner. In some instances the budget must be 
approved as presented. The act of submit- 
ting the budget may be only a formality in 
certifying the amount of funds needed by 
the board of education and over which tax- 
levying authorities have no discretionary 
power. Municipal or county responsibility 
in reviewing the budget with respect to tax 
limitation laws is likewise ministerial rather 
than discretionary. 

Frequently when the law does not state 
in clear terms the degree of municipal con- 
trol to be exercised over the school budget, 
more liberty may be taken 
—jin making revisions than was intended 
by the legislature. A school board which 
surrenders its prerogatives in determining 
the school budget and permits the review- 
ing agency to set the amount to be levied, 
without specific statutory authorization, is 
illegally fiscally dependent. 

Apparently no exhaustive study to de- 
termine the extent to which illegal fiscal 
dependence prevails has ever been made. 
There have been numerous instances, how- 
ever, in which the board of education or 
someone else has challenged the legal right 
of municipal authorities to control the 
school budget in the absence of specific laws 
to do so. In all instances where such cases 
have been tried in the courts, the rulings 
have denied such authority to municipal 
officials unless specifically allowed by law. 

The repetitious history of the courts in- 
validating fiscal dependence not authorized 
by law cannot be fully reviewed here. Sev- 
eral comparatively recent cases, however, 
may be cited to illustrate current judicial 
interpretations of illegal fiscal dependence. 

In April, 1947, the board of education of 
Wilmington, Del., formulated a budget of 
approximately $775,000 and submitted it 
to the mayor and council for the necessary 
appropriations. After the mayor and council 
disregarded the request of the board and 
appropriated only $380,000, they were sued 
for a writ of mandamus and compelled to 
appropriate the full amount requested. In 
its support of the school board’s fiscal in- 
dependence the following points were 
stressed: 


na Cs awn 
aiid UVILLOELL Id 


While boundaries of city of Wilmington special 
consolidated school district are coextensive with 
city limits, board of public education in Wilming- 
ton is separate corporate entity, for use of which 
only special funds raised by taxation for school 
purposes must be appropriated by city council... . 

The school law gives board of public education 





12Special Acts of Massachusetts, 1919, Chap. 206, sec. 2. 
Acts end Resolves of Massachusetts, 1930, Chap. 313, 
sec. 1. 
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in Wilmington right to determine what funds are 
necessary to operate public schools under board’s 
management and control, and city of Wilmington 
is merely agency for raising such funds by assess- 
ment and taxation and has no discretionary power 
respecting amount required... . 

The provision of Wilmington city charter that 
amount of taxes assessed for use of city schools 
shall be collected as other city taxes does not 
make them city taxes to be assessed in amount 
determined by city council rather than city board 
of public education.” 


Fiscal dependence also has reference to 
the freedom allowed or denied boards of 
education in the expenditure of funds ap- 
propriated by a city for school purposes. 
For example, the city comptroller of 
Bridgeport, Conn., refused to certify pay 
rolls approved for payment by the board 
of education on the grounds that it would 
result in disbursements exceeding the an- 
nual appropriation. The statutes of Con- 
necticut provide that the money appro- 
priated by any city for schools shall be 
expended by, and in the discretion of, the 
board of education, and specifically author- 
ize the board of education to transfer un- 
expended balances from one item of ex- 
penditure to others, as well as to expend 
money received from other sources for 
school purposes. Therefore, the supreme 
court decided that “the comptroller has 
certain ministerial duties; but there is 
nothing in the charter which gives him dis- 
cretion. In fact, his duties with reference 
to the board of education are more re- 
stricted than in the case of other depart- 
ments.’’*® 

The courts also uphold county boards of 
education in control over fiscal matters in 
accordance with existing laws. A recent 
case*® in Georgia is illustrative. The Wil- 
cox County board of education recom- 
mended and requested a levy of 15 mills 
for school purposes — such amount falling 
within statutory limits. The county tax- 
levying body, however, levied only 10 
mills. The supreme court of Georgia ruled 
that the request was mandatory upon the 
fiscal authorities, and “they have no discre- 
tion in the matter.”’ 

In a somewhat similar case,’’ the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals made a significant 
comment upholding fiscal independence: 


The legislature has always zealously guarded the 
rights of school boards to control and manage 
the public schools without interference or super- 
vision by other bodies. Responsibility for the 
proper management of the school system of a 
county is vested in the board of education. The 
funds needed to conduct the schools, the salaries 
of teachers and other employees, and the number, 
character and locations of buildings are matters 
left, and necessarily so, to the judgment of the 
members of the board of education. 


“Mayor and Council of Wilmington v. State ex rel 
Du Pont (Del.), 57 A. 2d 70 (1947). 

State ex rel. Board of Education of City of Bridgeport 
v. D’Aulisa, City Comptroller (Conn.), 52 A. 2d 636 
(1947) 


Board of Education of Wilcox County v. Board of 
Commissioners of Roads and Revenues of Wilcox County 
(Ga.), 41 S.E. 2d 398 (1947). 

“Fyfe et al. v. Hardin County Board of Education 
(Ky.), 205 S.W. 2d 165 (1947). 
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Extra-Legal Dependence 


The laws of some states are neither 
mandatory nor prohibitive with respect to 
the degree of fiscal dependence of the 
various boards of education. Frequently 
the laws imply fiscal independence but per- 
mit the sharing of fiscal control with mun- 
icipal officers if the board of education so 
desires. Consequently practices frequently 
continue and develop to the stage where 
municipal officers virtually determine the 
school budget. They do so with the con- 
sent of the school board but without statu- 
tory authorization. 

Certain situations illustrating this type 
of extra-legal dependence are evidenced in 
Mississippi, where the state law provides 
that “the board of trustees of each munic- 
ipal separate district shall file a certified 
copy of the separate school district budget 
with the mayor and board of aldermen. 
...'® The mayor and the board of aldermen 
shall make a levy sufficient te cover =éhe 
budget, or, in lieu thereof, must call an 
election to determine the question of the 
Se ia 

The phrasing of the Mississippi law cer- 
tainly does not suggest that the legislature 
intended the board of education of a sep- 
arate school district to be subordinate to 
municipal officers in determining the 
amount to be appropriated for school pur- 
poses. Nevertheless the practice, in certain 
cities, has been for the board of education 
to prepare a tentative budget estimate and 
to “feel-out” the “city fathers” with re- 
spect to their approval or disapproval be- 
fore submitting the budget officially in its 
final form. In numerous occasions the city 
officials have requested reductions of the 
original estimates and the boards of edu- 
cation have acquiesced. Whether such sub- 
mission of the board of education is an act 
of allegiance to municipal officers who are 
authorized by law to appoint the school 
board members, or to avoid calling “an 
election to determine the question of the 
levy,” is mere speculation. The practice 
may be meritorious in maintaining har- 
mony between city and school officials, but 
it also deceives the public as to the legal 
allocation of fiscal control over the public 
school system, 


Electorate’s Control Over Fiscal 
Dependence 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
weigh the relative merits or demerits of 
fiscal independence or dependence. In gen- 
eral, school administrators believe that the 
nature and importance of education are 
such as to warrant complete fiscal control 
by the board of education, free from control 
or influence of municipal officials. The 
majority of political scientists, however, 
favor fiscal dependence of boards of edu- 


cation, or, at least, a closer co-ordination 
(Concluded on page 68) 


School Law of Mississippi, 1930, Art. XXIV. sec. 6 
"School Law of Mississippi, 1930, Art IV, sec. 6662. 
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Shall We Help the Boy — 





Who Made That A in Science? 


A long time ago when I was a student 
in high school I heard that there was a 
definite correlation between a student’s 
success in school and the economic and 
social status of his parents. It was generally 
conceded that the children of certain eco- 
nomic and social levels went farther in 
school and did better while they were there. 
As years went on I heard this same state- 
ment more than once. Each time, even to 
the present, it has been couched in different 
terms but it always adds up to the same 
thing. In cold-blooded terms it states today 
as it did thirty years ago that the children 
of the doctors and the lawyers do better 
in school than the children of the tarmers 
and the plumbers. 

As a high school and university student 
I did not have any great amount of time 
to think about such opinion. I did challenge 
it in a vague way but there were so many 
other real pressing problems that I gave 
this supposed correlation little thought. 
After I began teaching I had a chance to 
make some observations on the subject, 
and I soon began to doubt the oft-heard 
statements which had placed the profes- 
sional man’s children in a higher scholastic 
bracket than the children of the tradesman. 
A farmer’s son took a national examina- 
tion and rated the highest score west of 
the Mississippi River. A barber’s son far 
outscored anyone else in his state on an 
achievement test. Without benefit of high 
economic or social standing many fine stu- 
dents “hit”? my science courses for an A. 
Maybe there was something wrong with 
that idea of correlation between opportu- 
nity and accomplishment. Someday I de- 
cided I should make a study of my own 
students and see what correlation, if any, 
existed. 


Basis of the Study 

For the past 19 years I have been head 
of the science department of the Albuquer- 
que high school. Our city has a population 
of seventy-five thousand. There is one pub- 
lic high school and we get students from 
every section of the town and country. The 
city is not industrial in character though 
it does contain a large railroad shop and 
several small manufacturing plants. We are 
in the midst of an irrigated farming area 
of limited acreage. Our city contains a 
number of government offices, an air base, 
and a large installation under the control 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (Sandia 
Base). For many years this area of the 
state has been famous as a health resort. 
We have many hospitals and physicians, 
and the patients here for their health 


*Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


E. R. Harrington, Ph.D." 





TABLE OF PROFESSIONS FOLLOWED 
BY PARENTS OF 420 A STUDENTS 


Agriculture Transportation and 


Farmer or rancher 27 Communication 
Greenhouse owner 2 Railroad brakeman 4 
Gardener Bus driver 4 
Tree surgeon Truck driver 4 
-- Freight clerk 2 
Total 31 Baggage man 2 
Railroad engineer 1 
Manufacture and Railroad conductor 1 
Mechanical Filling station attendant 1 
Machinist 18 Pullman porter 1 
Carpenter 12 Telephone operator 1 
Electrician 6 —_— 
Plumbers 4 Total 21 
Jewelers 4 
Oil driller 3 
Construc tion worker $ Public Service cans 
Small contractor 3. Government engineer 12 
Stationary engineer 3 Government clerks 11 
Small manufacturer 3 State employees 4 
Printer f 2 Professional soldier 4 
Auto mechanic 2 Policeman 4 
Machine foreman 2 Govt. employee 
Plasterer 2 (executives) 3 
Warworker Mail carrier 3 
(miscellaneous) 2 City employee 1 
Dental technician 1 ans 
Welder 1 Total 42 
Miner 1 
Dragline operator 1 
S ; y 
Steel worker l Clerical Occupations 
Molder 1 Rep Soir" aes ? 
ak « onal ' Office clerks 12 
7 - See Store clerks 8 
. +e Stenographers 6 
“otal 76 Bookkeeper 5 
——— Accountant 3 
rotessional Services Store mana 2 
School teacher 24 er = ak 
Salesman Total 36 
(miscellaneous) 16 
University professor 15 
Engineer 12 
Real estate salesman 10 . Trade 
Physician 10 Small store proprietor 9 
Life insurance salesman 6 Saloon proprietor 6 
Lawyer 6 Restaurant proprietor 4 
Druggist 4 Secondhand store 
University executive 4 . proprietor : 
Minister or rabbi 3 Pawnbroker ‘ 
School executive 3 Junk dealer : , 
Dentist 2 Tourist court proprietor 1 
Life insurance executive 1 Laundry operator 1 
: Juke box dealer l 
Artist 1 
Author 1 rr 
Photographer 1 Total 28 
Total 119 
Miscellaneous 
Domestic and Unemployed or not listed 24 
Personal Services Widowed mother 8 
Nurse 6 Self supporting 5 
Barber 4 Health seeker 4 
Butcher 3 Retired pensioner 3 
Baker 3 Loan company operator l 
Dressmaker 2 Independently wealthy 1 
Tailor 2 Ward of the court l 
Total 20 Total 47 
BREAKDOWN OF OCCUPATIONS IN 
PER CENTS 
Professional services ‘ : . ' e 28.3% 
Manufacturing and mechanical . ‘ P ‘ 18.0 
Miscellaneous ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 11.2 
Public service , , , ; 10.0 
Clerical occupations : i ‘ ‘ ; 8.6 
Agriculture . , ‘ . ; ‘ , 7.4 
Trade . : ‘ : ; , , ; 6.6 
Transportation-communication ‘ ‘ ‘ 5.0 
Domestic and personal service. : ‘ ; 4.8 
100.0 





(mostly for tuberculosis) number several 
thousand. Our city draws its support from 
many scattered activities, there is no one 
large factor which overshadows all others. 
Children come to us from all economic and 
social levels. If there is any preponderance 
of background it is that we are slightly 
top-heavy in the professional groups as 
compared to most cities. 

My study extends from 1930 to the 
present time. During those years we have 
had excellent cross sections of the times. 
We have had every gradation of the “boom 
and bust” cycle so common in American 
history. For this reason I consider the times 
ot our study as representative of America. 
I also consider our city, with its diversified 
activities, as rather representative of the 
nation. It could be that our study here 
shows a fair cross section of the attain- 
ments in the average American high school. 

During the 19 years of the study I have 
had more than 4500 students in my classes 
of physics, chemistry, meteorology, air nav- 
igation, and geology. Some boys — and 
girls — have been excellent students who 
selected the science subjects purely on an 
elective basis. Other students have taken 
their special science subject for the many 
other reasons which have nothing in com- 
mon with interest or the desire to excel. 
The 4500 students have not been any select 
part of the student body of our school. Dur- 
ing the time of the study 420 students have 
been listed with the grade of A. Our school 
keeps an excellent set of records and from 
these records the occupation of the parents 
has been obtained. The results of the study 
appear in tabulated form in the accom- 
panying table. 


The Results Analyzed 

What conclusions can be drawn from this 
table? First of all it is certain that there is 
no social or economic monopoly on ability. 
We find the physician’s children being out- 
stripped by the children of the farmers 
and the machinists, The store clerks got 
more children in the upper scholastic 
bracket than did the lawyers and the den- 
tists ran a poor second to the plumbers. 
The children of the school teachers rated 
high showing, possibly, that the teachers 
are an aggressive lot in plugging for educa- 
tion at home as well as in the schoolroom. 

It is interesting to note that the profes- 
sional service division leads all groups with 
more than 28 per cent of the total, but we 
must also note that almost half of the 
group is made up of school teachers and 
college professors— neither of whom are 
noted for their economic standing. 

Many startling things are found in the 
study. One of the students had an inde- 
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Stanley Sitta, Cicero, Ill., wins two merit awards from Morton High School, and top 
prize in state science exhibit at Benton, IIl., with a working model of Martin Hall’s 
original reduction cell which actually produces aluminum. 


pendent income through inheritance. Five 
of the students were entirely self-support- 
ing — two supported a family as well as 
themselves. Many of the students miade 
substantial contributions towards their sup- 
port. One student was a ward of the court 
sent to us from a welfare home. One came 
to us after running away from home and 
changing his name. The children of six 
saloon proprietors shared A ratings with the 
children of three ministers. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
such a tabulation? It is certainly apparent 
that intelligence and the will to use it are 
in no way monopolized by any economic 
or social group. It is equally apparent that 
a very heterogeneous group of students 
attend high school and make good at it. 
We can also infer that these students could 
make the grade in the trades and profes- 
sions which require a college education. 


These Succeeded in Their Professions 


I follow the students after they leave 
high school, and keep fair track of their 
successes and failures in the years which 
follow. I know a lot about what has hap- 
pened to the students listed here. The 
seamstress’s boy earned two degrees in 
engineering, made a National Scholastic 
honor society, became a captain in the 
army and is now a professor in a university. 
The bus driver’s boy has been practicing 
as an M.D. for several years. The school 
teacher’s boy is the psychiatrist in a large 
city clinic. The brakeman’s son and the 
bartender’s son finished their M.D.’s last 
spring. The clerk’s son took a Ph.D. in 
physics, became a research worker for Gen- 


— Reynolds Metals Company Photograph 


eral Electric Company and is a national 
authority in his field. The barber’s boy 
was graduated in mathematics and became 
a research worker for Westinghouse. The 
housemaid’s boy has been admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court; the nurse’s 
son is the editor of a newspaper. The pawn- 
broker’s son is now “knocking out” an 
M.D. after having been a colonel in the 
army. 

I mention only a few and do so only to 
point out that these students have what it 
takes. They will hack out a sizable niche 
for themselves in spite of all difficulties. I 
mention the ones who have taken advanced 
college degrees, especially, because this is 
a trial by fire for the person who must earn 
his living as he goes. 

But there are more conclusions which I 
must draw. Not all of these boys and girls 
go on to get an education geared to their 
capacity. A number of them must fall by 
the wayside under a burden too great for 
them to carry. Often they must compromise 
on lesser goals which show a quick return 
in wages. By this elimination we have 
gained some good tradesmen but we have 
deprived the nation of some first rate pro- 
fessional men. Our chief natural resource is 
our people and it is poor economy to deny 
an advanced education to many people who 
can really handle it. I believe one of the 
very best government investments would be 
a subsidy for real students. I would like to 
see the time, and soon, when the only 
limitation on a person’s chance for an edu- 
cation would be his ability and willingness 
to do the work. Some nations much poorer 
than ours are using plans of this sort and 
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our country, rich as it is, cannot afford to 
pass up this chance to invest in its own 
future. 


Scholarships the Great Need 


Certain schools and colleges do offer a 
few scholarships to deserving students. This 
is a step in the right direction, but only a 
small step. The scholarships are usually 
such small sums that they do nothing more 
than make the down payment on a course 
that the student cannot afford. A year ago 
my two best students did not enter any of 
the scholarship contests because there was 
not a scholarship in the United States which 
they could have afforded to win! One of the 
students, a salesman’s son, figures that he 
can stay at home, work here and go to 
the local university at the same time. There 
is not a scholarship in the nation that he 
could afford to take. The other boy, a 
plumber’s son, can work week ends as a 
plumber’s helper and can make out on a 
college course if he stays at home. Away 
from home the finer scholarships would not 
pay his expenses. 

These two students will get through. 
They probably will not be able to get as far 
as they would like to, but they will make 
out somehow. But how about the smart 
boys and girls who live out in the communi- 
ties which do not have a college or univer- 
sity? Most colleges are located in small 
cities where the available work is limited. 
The real student can see the vision afar off 
but the vision is across a chasm which he 
cannot cross. 

The professional men in the small com- 
munity may be able to send their sons and 
daughters to the college away from home. 
These young people can be sent whether 
they have the ability and willingness or not. 
In the modern universities there are many 
such young “brickbats” taking on an ex- 
pensive polish while many deserving “dia- 
monds” are still back on the farm, doomed 
to stay there, through lack of opportunity. 

If a young man is a good football player 
the educational institutions will seek him 
out and offer him a living wage. There is 
no such opportunity for the student who 
excels in physics or algebra. He will be 
offered a “scholarship” of fifty dollars per 
year and his tuition will be waived. Where 
is our sense of values anyhow? How about 
an educational movement to pay some at- 
tention to the student? I venture to say 
that the nation’s survival in the next twenty 
years will depend on how efficiently we 
handle the students who really have what it 
takes. Technically trained men have pulled 
the last two wars out of the fire for us, 
but the fight is getting tougher all the time 
and we will not have time to train new 
men after the next war starts! 


The Way of Ancient Rome? 


Once upon a time great and powerful 
Rome neglected its worthy young citizens 
and subsidized its gladiatorial combats in- 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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The farthest west American school is located 
on the Island of Adak, in the Aleutian Chain. 
It occupies a site overlooking Bering Sea, 
and from its playground snow-capped vol- 
canoes are visible in all directions. There is 
very little sunlight and the long winters are 
extremely cold and severe. 

During the war period the building which 
houses the children was the original army 
headquarters. In 1946 the conversion from the 
headquarters office building to a schoolhouse 
took place. The school itself is nearly three 
years old. The building itself provides ample 
classroom space for eight grades and for a 
kindergarten class. The latter was opened in 
September, 1948. 

The conversion was made by the combined 
efforts of the army and navy personnel sta- 
tioned on the Island at the time. In addition 
to the classrooms, the building contains a 
recreation hall, which serves also for com- 
munity gatherings, a lunchroom with kitchen, 
an all-purpose playroom, a principal’s office, 
a library, the necessary toilet rooms, and 
erful teachers’ rest rooms. 

‘izens The enrollment consists of the dependent 
ts in- 





‘Mitt Lake Ionosphere Sta., N.O.B., Adak, Alaska The seventh and eighth grade class occupy a bright, cheerful room. 
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The first and second grades occupy a single classroom. 


children of ‘the army, navy, and civilian per- 
sonnel located on the Island. At the time of 
writing, the total enrollment for the first eight 
grades is 75 children, and the kindergarten 
35. The school has representatives from nearly 
every state in the Union and from the main- 
land of Alaska and the Island of Hawaii. 
There is a constant turnover among the chil- 
dren because the service personnel is changing. 
As soon as a tour of duty is terminated new 
students come to the Island to replace those 
who have left, and the teachers are con- 
sequently challenged in grading the children 
and in adjusting their instructional methods 
so that there is the least loss of time. 

The school offers the usual studies. Two 
classes are located in each of the four class- 
rooms, but the kindergarten is used for morn- 
ing sessions only. 

The kindergarten was 


formed upon the 
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insistence of the very active parent-teacher as- 
sociation connected with the school. The par- 
ents themselves provided the furnishings for 
the room and did an excellent job. The room 
includes the most up-to-date type of furniture, 
lockers, and play apparatus. 

The parent-teacher association holds meet- 
ings on the first Monday of each month, It 
is affiliated with the National Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The teaching staff includes instructors who 
are fully certified by the Alaska Territorial 
Department of Education at Juneau. The 
teachers for the 1948-49 term were as follows: 
Mrs. Phyllis Smith, Shelby, lowa; Mrs. Kath- 
leen Thompson, Yome, Wash.; Miss Rosemary 
Doerr, Flint, Mich.; Miss eMary Elizabeth 
Griffin, Geneseo, N. Y.; and Miss Marguerite 
McDermitt, Uniontown, Pa. The last men- 
tioned assumed the duties of principal in Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 

The school is conducted during a regular 
180-day school term. The credits received are 
acceptable in any state of the United States. 

The school has a splendid plan of extra- 


-—me 





The buses which transport the children belong to the Air Corps 
and the Navy and serve also as Post buses. 





The happy kindergarten group turns from its table to pose for its picture. 


curricular activities for the children. The phys- 
ical education is carried on in the army gym- 
nasium, named Tundarena, which is well 
equipped with apparatus and the necessary 
articles for basketball and other games and 
athletic play. Army buses provide transporta- 
tion for the children who must from 
afar. 

Among the organizations which have been 
formed in the school are the Boy Scouts, 
the Girls Scouts, the Brownies, and a Teen-age 
Club. The last mentioned is extremely active; 
it holds weekly dances, roller skating, and 
dancing parties. Every Saturday morning the 
club provides a Teen-age Radio Production 
over the Island’s AFRS affiliate, WXLB. 

The school is directed by a board of educa- 
tion, appointed by the General of the Island 
Army Air Base and the Commanding Officer 
of the Naval Station. The board which consists 
of seven men, carries on the activities typical 
of American urban boards of education. 
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One Reason — 





Why Superintendents Grow 
Prematurely Gr ay Kiah Evans’ 


This story is about a school board and a 
superintendent of schools in a small Missouri 
town. The time is World War II period. The 
incidents are true but the names of men and 
places are fictional. 

At the time, the writer was being initiated 
into the profession of school administration, 
to the tune of $2,200 per year. While a state 
supervisor of elementary education was mak- 
ing his annual inspection of our school we were 
talking casually. Near the close of his inspec- 
tion the supervisor mentioned a superinten- 
dency which would be open the next year. 

“How much do they pay?” I asked. 

“They are paying $3,200 this year,” he 


___ replied. 


‘Immediately my blood pressure rose at the 
thought of getting an increase of $1,000 in 
salary. 

“Where is the place?” I inquired. 

“Tt is Boardtown up in the Ozarks,” he said. 

“Just what sort of a place is Boardtown?”’ 

“Not any worse than this one,” he remarked. 

“I'd like to see the school,” I told him. 

As he closed his brief case I thanked him 
for the compliments he had given our teach- 
ers, the suggestions for general improvements, 
and last but not least, for the information 
regarding a better paying job. 

After the supervisor left I picked up the 
telephone and called the superintendent at 
Boardtown. This individual assured me the 
position would be open because he was going 
into business. I made arrangements to meet 
him the following Saturday and see the school. 


Boardtown and Its School 


Boardtown is a rambling two-street town, 
located on a main-line railroad, with a black- 
top highway intersecting the business and 
residential sections. The chief source of in- 
come is the timber industry. There are the 
traditional general merchandise stores, a drug- 
store, a hotel and restaurant, the post office, 
and several filling stations. Entering the town, 
these establishments catch the eye because 
they are the center of activity on Saturday. 

I was amazed at the size and outside beauty 
of the school building, which was the result 
of WPA effort and toil. The superintendent 
unlocked the door and proceeded to show me 
around the building. Indoors, the building did 
not correspond to the outside, due to the drab- 
ness of the corridor and the condition of the 
equipment. Shades were ripped and frazzled; 
much of the furniture was outmoded and ready 
for replacement. The general impression was 
soon forgotten in the room, the door of which 
supported a fancy sign which read “Superin- 
tendent’s Office.” 
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The equipment of the office was modern 
and complete. In fact, I imagine that the 
superintendent who was responsible for acquir- 
ing the building had used a college text as a 
guide to equipping the office. Who would not 
like a school which offered so complete an 
office for the superintendent and with the 
added thought of a $1,000 raise! 

Seated in the comfortable office chairs the 
retiring superintendent and I discussed the 
Boardtown school at random. He mentioned 
the defects of the school, the undesirable 
socioeconomic features of the community, and 
the illegal attitudes of the board— only as 
one leaving the profession feels free to express 
himself. But like one blinded by love I dis- 
counted his wordS°uf caution and wisdom and 
looked to hopeful possibilities for Boardtown. 

After returning home, I described the new 
school to my wife. With her approval I ar- 
ranged a meeting with the Boardtown school 
board on a date to be set by the president. 


I am Questioned and I Ask Some 
Questions 

The next Friday afternoon an eager superin- 
tendent was getting ready for an important 
meeting. My best suit, with appropriate ac- 
cessories, was laid out by the wife. After 
carefully removing the five o’clock shadow, 
dressing was completed with the care of one 
preparing for a wedding or a similar solemn 
occasion. (The car too was looking its best.) 

I arrived in Boardtown at the appointed 
hour. Several board members were already 
at the school. I was eyed with careful scrutiny 
by each man while being introduced by the 
president. 

Upon arrival of the proverbial late member, 
the meeting was called to order. The usual 
formality of reading the minutes was omitted, 
and the president explained the purpose of the 
meeting. The members were to ask such ques- 
tions as they deemed essential to determine the 
fitness of the candidate for the position. 

“Do you smoke?” queried President Winn. 

“Yes, but not during school hours.” 

“Which church do you go to?” asked Mr. 
Highpocket. 

“T was reared a Missionary Baptist.” 

“Do you fish on Sunday?” asked Mr. Skin- 
flint. 

“T seldom have time to fish at all.” 

“How much do you get where ye’re teachin’ 
this year?” inquired Mr. Grumble. 

“T get $2,200, and five cents a mile for the 
use of my car on school business.” 


The Bother of Buying 


There was a slight lull in the proceedings 
and I mustered the courage to ask the board 
a few questions. 
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“Does the board have a set of Rules and 
Regulations which serve as a working plan 
for the board?” 

President Winn said “No we ain't.” 

“Would you consider the possibility of 
adopting a set of Rules and Regulations?” 

“Yes, we would if the superintendent 
thought it necessary,” replied Mr. Winn. 

“How do you purchase supplies for the 
school?” 

“We let the superintendent buy the books 
and office supplies and present the bills to 
the board. We let different filling stations in 
town take turns at furnishing gas for the 
buses,” explained the president. 

“How do you operate the hot lunches?” 

“The Ladies Aid Society takes care of that; 
they have run them for years.” 

“How does the Ladies Aid Society buy food 
for the lunches?” 

“Oh, they git it just wherever it comes 
handy. They run that; you won’t have to be 
bothered with the buying,” President Winn 
assured me. 

The Wanted Teachers 

“How many teachers do you expect to be 
able to keep next year?” 

There was some hesitancy before anyone 
attempted to answer. All eyes were centered 
on the president and he cleared his throat 
a time or two before replying. 

“Waal, we don’t know for shore yit. The 
ones we want to come back want too much 
money. The others don’t fit into our town.” 

‘Miss Modern was seen one Sunday running 
around her house with slacks on,” Mr. 
Grumble explained. 

“And Miss Romantic goes to the show on 
Sunday,” added Mr. Skinflint. 

Remarks continued about the teachers’ per- 
sonal lives, too numerous to mention. Finally, 
the president changed the subject by suggest- 
ing perhaps it would be best to leave the new 
superintendent to investigate, and work out 
his own solution to the teacher problem. 

“What is the condition of the school buses?” 

“They all need to have a complete over- 
haul on the motors, or we ort to buy new ones 
if possible,” answered Clerk Highpocket. 

“Have you made any provision for the re- 
pair of the inside of the building during the 
summer?” 

“No, we ain’t yit. It’s been built ten years 
and ain’t needed no repair yit. I guess it could 
stand a little paint in the places where the 
plaster fell last winter,” said Mr. Highpocket. 

“Don’t you think some of the rooms should 
have the plaster repaired?” 


If We Had the Money 


“Yeow, if we had the money. In fact, 
several things ort to be done if we jist had 
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the money to git ‘em done,” replied Mr. 
Grumble. 

“What are some of the things which you 
consider that need immediate attention?” 

“We need a roof on the gym,” said Mr. 
White. 

“And the bus needs repair,” continued Mr. 
Wright. 

“And the furnace has got some leaks that 
need welding,” rejoined Mr. Highpocket. 

“From the looks of these shades in this 
study hall they need sumpin,” added Mr. 
Skinflint. 

“Of course there are other things that need 
to be done if we had the money,” replied 
President Winn. 

“How much money will you have in the 
Building Fund at the end of this school year?” 

“About $500,” retorted Mr. Miser. 

“How much will you have left in the In- 
cidental fund?” 

“We will be in the red, as usual,” weakly 
replied Mr. Highpocket. 

“What is the school tax levy here?” 

“We voted to raise it 25 cents and that 
makes $1.25. That is all the people will stand 
for; they think their school tax is too much 
now,” said Mr. Highpocket. 

“What is the board’s attitude toward having 
money-making activities at the school during 
the school year?” 

“What do you 
Grumble. 

“I mean activities sponsored by the teach- 
ers, students, and community groups. Activities 
which could bring in some money might be a 
school carnival, hillbilly shows, pie suppers, 
etc. By sponsoring such activities at Graytown 
this year we cleared around $700, and we have 
a much smaller community to draw crowds 
from than you have.” 

“That sounds O.K. to me. Anything to make 
money is what we need here. We used to have 
things like that here at the school — that is, 
before the war we did— when we had Mr. 
Gogetter for superintendent. But he left and 
went to a bigger school for more money,” 
explained President Winn. 

(It was later learned that since Mr. Gogetter 
left, Boardtown had had four superintendents 
in four years.) 


mean,’ inquired Mr. 


Fifteen Minutes of Suspense 


Someone requested a cigaret. This ap- 
parently was the break they were all anticipat- 
ing nervously. While they were lighting up the 
president said, “Waal Mr. Evans, unless you’ve 
got some more questions, that is all the board 
has to say for the time being. So if you will 
leave the room we will discuss yore applica- 
tion further.” 

I left the room wondering what might be 
the outcome. I wondered even more what the 
nature of their remarks in my absence might 
be. I had time to think it over because they 
were in closed session for about 15 minutes. I 
glanced at my watch several times and wished 
they would finish. I had a hundred miles 
to drive after the meeting. While I reviewed 
the answers I had made to their questions, 
and doubted whether I had asked the pertinent 
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questions, the door squeaked open and the 
clerk invited me in. As I walked down to my 
seat I was aware of 16 eyes glued on every 
step. After I sat down the president spoke in 
a slow, deliberate Ozark dialect. 

“Waal, Mr. Evans, the board has considered 
yore application and has decided to hire you 
for $2,700. What is yore decision?”’ 

Knowing I was being offered a raise at my 
home school gave me courage to reply in a 
tone of conviction. “Gentlemen, I appreciate 
your consideration of my application for the 
position here. Apparently, there has been some 
misunderstanding. I was interested in the job 
here only at the salary you paid this year. 
If you are looking for a $2,700 man I’m sure 
you can find one. I do not take a job merely 
to earn my salary. I take a job knowing I will 
do more than I’m paid for. If you want a 
superintendent such as this I’d like to be re- 
considered; if you do not, the case is closed 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

This speech froze the atmosphere. All was 
quiet a few seconds, which seemed eternity. 
Finally, the president asked the wishes of the 
board. Mr. White said: “Let’s have the candi- 
date leave the room again.” I left, wondering 
if it were worth the effort. 

The board was in session for only a few 
moments before the door opened a bit more 
vigorously than before. The clerk repeated his 
invitation to come in. This time all eyes were 
less fixed on me than before. I thought my 
cause was lost. 

“Mr. Evans, the board has reconsidered yore 
application and has unanimously agreed to hire 
you for $3,200 for the nine-month term. What 
is yore reaction?” asked the president. It was 
agreed that another meeting be called in the 
near future. I signed the contract and drove 
home. 

Two weeks passed before I received a card 
notifying me that the board was having a 
called meeting on Friday night and my pres- 
ence was requested. At 8 p.m., I was there. So 
were five board members. Mr. White was out 
of town on business. There was no call for 
old business, but new business was on the 
agenda. 


A Raise for the Teachers 


“We have heard from all teachers who were 
offered a contract, at the same salary paid 
this year, and only one accepted. Do you have 
anything to suggest to solve the teacher prob- 
blem, Mr. Evans?” asked President Winn. 

“Perhaps, if the board will consider a 20 
per cent salary increase. It is my understanding 
that you have a $2,500 surplus in the Teacher’s 
Fund, and if other schools around you are 
offering a salary increase of 20 per cent or 
more, it seems to me that you will be forced 
to do likewise.” 

“Waal, fellers, I don’t know what you think 
about it, but I’m not in favor of paying teach- 
ers any more than we are paying them now. 
They work only six hours a day and they 
don’t do much work then. I work from 12 to 
14 hours in my store and after expenses are 
paid I don’t make as much money as they are 
gitting now. How many of you have had a 
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salary increase this year?” Mr. Grumble 
expostulated. 

There followed a rambling discussion but 
eventually the superintendent was authorized 
to hire teachers with a 20 per cent increase. 
(This did not alter the fact the Boardtown 
had had almost a complete turnover in teach- 
ers for three years in succession. ) 

The next business was to elect two bus 
drivers. Each applicant’s name was proposed 
and methodically eliminated as though ac- 
cording to plan. The last two names were those 
of sons of board members. They were elected. 
Apparently, there had been a caucus on the 
selection of candidates. To avoid being ac- 
cused of nepotism the father of each boy voted 
against his own son while the other four 
members voted for him. 


A Saving Proposed — and Tabled! 


Next, we considered the procedure to be 
followed in supplying the buses with gasoline 
next year. There were four filling stations in 
town and the board’s past policy had been to 
allow each to rotate, servicing the school buses 
monthly. The two issues were: Should each 
station charge the same price for their gasoline 
and oi]; anc -vhich static 
to service the buses the next September. 
(Whoever got the buses the first month would 
be one month ahead at the end of the year.) 
Two board members owned a filling station 
each. Two other stations were owned by rela- 
tives of other board members. To say the 
least, it was an involved affair. 

The reader could not imagine the situation 
without a review of some remarks at the board 
meeting. President Winn said: “Fellers, the 
superintendent has recommended that we 
should all charge the same price for gas and 
oil we put in the school buses. What do you 
think about this?” 

“T think that is a good idea,” replied Wright, 
who does not own a station. 

“T don’t know about that,” said Highpocket, 
who owns a station. “I can’t buy in tank car 
lots like Mr. Winn can; therefore, I have to 
charge more to make as much as he makes 
on each gallon.” 

Mr. Grumble added: “I’ve got seven kids in 
school and’ve got to make a living for them, 
three more at home, my wife and myself. I 
don’t see how I could sell for the same price 
Winn sells his gas at.” 

“What’s wrong with the way we're doing 
it now?” We've been doing this way for years 
and I ain’t heared no complaints,” retorted 
Skinflint who is a brother-in-law to Grumble. 

“Gentlemen, you have admitted the need for 
more money to make repairs and improve- 
ments. By charging a uniform price for the 
gasoline used in the buses and allowing the 
school the same discount which you allow 
other trucks, you could save about $40 a 
month. This would save the school about $360 
a year. With $360 you could repair bus sheds 
or buy several badly needed window shades. 
What would you think of the idea of offering 
the school’s gas and oil business to the lowest 
bidder in town, or set up a tank at school and 
eliminate all profits?” 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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For Educational Service — 


The Planning 


The Gymnasium and Auditorium 
Combination 


During the past ten years there has been 
a growing tendency to claim exceptional 
advantages for the combination auditorium- 
gymnasium. One would consider this multi- 
use room an ideal economic solution to the 
costly problem of erecting separate struc- 
tures for physical education and assembly 
purposes. However, upon closer analysis, 
glaring weaknesses are evident in the com- 
bination room, of which a few are the fail- 
ure of acoustics, lighting, seating, and gen- 
eral administration. 

The combination gymnasium-auditorium 
designed with the stage to serve as the 
gymnasium proper is not aS economical as 
it may appear at first glance. Since the 
width of the stage opening must be the 
length of a regulation basketball court, the 
proscenium is much too wide for ordinary 
stage purposes. In this particular design 
there is a considerable amount of labor 
and a source of friction in preparing the 
area for stage presentations. There is an 
equal amount of work and friction in the 
conversion and preparation for athletic 
contests or physical education classwork. 
The storage of scenery and stage drops and 
the frequent use of the gymnasium floor for 
stage presentations add to the general cost 
of the maintenance and care of the school 
plant. The large amount of glass area nec- 
essary in a gymnasium results in very in- 
adequate acoustics for the auditorium 
proper. 

Where a combination area must be em- 
ployed for economic reasons, then, and 
only then, is it advisable to plan this area 
with the stage running across one narrow 
end of the gymnasium? This design permits 
the undisturbed use of the stage for audi- 
torium functions and of the permanent 
bleachers as general seating area. A disad- 
vantage of this type of room is in the poor 
acoustics that result from the elongated 
proportions of the area for general audi- 
torium use. Secondly, movable chairs must 
be erected on the floor each time when as- 
semblies or other school functions are in 
order. For ease in handling, the chairs may 
be stored under the stage area on rollers or 
low movable skids. 


THE SHOP AREA 


The shop area of a modern school plant 
may vary in size and completeness from a 
single room in a small elementary school 
to a complex series of integrated units in a 


of the Group 


Instructional Unit R. Gommel Roessner 
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large industrial education plant. In the 
present paper, the shop as found in the 
general high school of approximately one 
thousand students, will be discussed. 

The teaching and learning activities in 
this include (a) planning and design 
(6) the study of materials and tools, and 
(c) actual work in the making of articles 
of wood, metal, paper, clay, plastics, etc. 
Where the shop courses are limited to the 
industrial-arts type work, with purely edu- 
cational and exploratory objectives, the 
subjects studied provide experiences with 
tools and materials commonly used in per- 
sonal and home life and in most occupa- 
tions — woodworking, cold metal work, 
printing, plastic materials, auto mechanics, 
and simple machine work. The courses are 
determined to a certain extent by the geo- 
graphic location of the school and by the 
needs of the children in rural and indus- 
trial areas respectively. The rural high 
school naturally provides activities related 
to the skills needed in the farm shop; the 
urban school has a tendency to lean to the 
local industrial employments. Where voca- 
tional departments leading to the trades are 
a part of the school courses the shopwork 
is determined almost entirely by the fac- 
tory- and building-trades needs of the area 
and by such widespread occupations as 
automobile repair, machine-shop work, etc. 

Location. The shops are considered the 
noisy area of the school plant, and for that 
reason, they must be planned as an isolated 
wing separated so far as possible from the 
academic rooms of the school. However, 
like the other group activity areas the shop 
area is very often used for evening classes 
by the adults of the community. This fact 
must be taken into account when the en- 
trances are planned and the parking areas 
are located. The parking area and drive 
may serve a dual purpose in providing a 
service road. A concrete paved space ad- 
joining one of the shop entrances may well 
serve as outside work space for handling 
larger pieces such as farm and automotive 
equipment. 

The Planning and Designing Area. This 
area which is most commonly the drafting 
room, is devoted to the design and creation 
of new forms and shapes of articles to be 
constructed for meeting man’s personal and 
social needs. Every article which a shop 
student makes must originate in the stu- 
dent’s mind and must progress through the 
stages of rough sketches expressing the 
ideas to complete drawings that materialize 
through construction in some article used 
in present-day life. 
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It is necessary to make the drafting room 
as quiet as possible. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the partitions be of sound- 
proof material; that the ceiling be treated 
with an acoustic board or tiles. This room 
serves not only for planning and drawing, 
but also as a lecture room for the general 
study of shop mathematics, materials, and 
related subjects. North light should be pro- 
vided for this area and artificial illumina- 
tion must approach 30 foot-candles. The 
floor area required for this type of activity 
is approximately 30 square feet per student. 


The Woodworking Area 


The most difficult problem of a wood- 
working shop is the location and place- 
ment of the operative equipment in order 
to assure maximum efficiency, natural flow 
of work, and minimum risk in operation. 
Considerable aisle space must be provided, 
and all danger areas must be clearly 
marked with a vivid color. In order to 
secure ease of operation, an average of 50 
to 80 square feet of floor space must be 
provided per student, and a minimum of 
20 foot-candles of illumination should be 
installed. The stock of lumber should be 
placed on movable shelving, readily acces- 
sible to the machinery and in close prox- 
imity to the overhead doors for delivery 
service. 


Machine, Sheet Metal, and Welding 


Considerable thought must be given to 
the metal-working shop, where machine- 
shop practice, sheet-metal work, and weld- 
ing or casting are included. The size of the 
machines and the precautions necessary for 
safety in the machine-shop area require 
approximately 75 square feet per student, 
while the sheet-metal and welding depart- 
ments require approximately 60 square feet 
per pupil. The artificial illumination of the 
metal shops should not be less than 20 
foot-candles, and in the case of very minute 
machine tooling and lathe work 30 foot- 
candles are required. 

The construction and finish of this area 
should closely resemble that of a typical 
industrial shop, with exposed truss work, 
brick or concrete block walls, fireproof 
roofing. 


Graphic Arts 


The print shop must provide space for 
(1) design, or in printer’s language, layout, 
(2) composition, and (3) presswork. Some 
space may be given to pamphlet binding. 
With careful layout a satisfactory printing 
department can be arranged for classes of 
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25 to 30 students with a floor area of 55 
to 63 square feet per student. 

The artificial illumination necessary for 
this area varies in respect to the equip- 
ment and operations involved. For example, 
the presswork area requires 20 foot-candles, 
while the composition department neces- 
sitates 25 to 30 foot-candles. 

For quiet operation, the press equipment 
may be placed on a wooden pad set on a 
felt-cushion, or on a lead pad. 

The Office and Toolroom. The area as- 
signed to the teacher’s office and toolroom 
must be centrally located for the efficient 
administration of the department. These 
two units resemble closely the office of the 
shop foreman and the tools-and-parts crib 
of an industrial shop. 

The Locker Rooms. A locker and wash- 
up room must be provided in connection 
with the industrial-arts department. The 
floor of this area is to be of terrazzo, while 
the wainscoting should be glazed brick or 
another washable material. Individual 
lockers are necessary for this department. 

The Vocational Shops. The vocational 
shop department is one of the most impor- 
tant areas of the large, comprehensive 
school plant in an urban community. Its 
planning is beyond the purpose of this 
paper. The industrial-arts shops described 
above are in a sense the vestibule to the 
vocational shops where boys are trained in 
the elements of the several major trades. 


Training for the Home Area 


The home-economics department of the 
present day high school has broadened in 
scope and function far beyond the early 
cooking and sewing classes of the past 
century. The laboratories for teaching (1) 
the selection, preparation, and serving of 
foods, (2) the selection and making of 
clothing, and (3) the arrangement and 
management of the house (shelter) go far 
beyond teaching the simple knowledges and 
skills in these areas. 

Foods. The laboratory for the teach- 
ing of dietetics and preparation of food 
into well-balanced diets has been found to 
operate most satisfactorily when arranged 
in complete kitchen units for groups of four 
girls each. These units provide a stove, table 
work space, and a sink, and units are sepa- 
rated by low walls 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. in 
height. The arrangement allows the teacher 
to see all the students and to readily give 
class or individual instruction and help. 
The stoves and equipment are similar to 
those found in modern homes. 

Sewing. Not many years ago sewing was 
considered the only course necessary in the 
home-economics department. Today, how- 
ever, the student of garment making must 
be firmly grounded in a group of related 
subjects of which a few are fabrics, fashion 
designing, color, patternmaking. These sup- 
plement the basic instruction in sewing be- 
sides the training in laundering and clean- 
ing dresses, etc. 

Northern exposure is recommended for 
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at least the sewing room of the home- 
economics department. Lighting must be 
especially good in the sewing room — as 
much as 60 foot-candles are needed for 
fine work. The cooking laboratory is amply 
lighted with 25 to 30 foot-candles of the 
incandescent type. 

Shelter. Under the head of “shelter” the 
student is introduced into the management 
of the home, the care of the house and its 
equipment, general consumer skills, home 
nursing, and general family health control. 
These subjects are most effectively taught 
in the realistic surroundings of a model 
home suite — a bedroom, living room, din- 
ing room, and bath. In such an area, knowl- 
edge conveyed in lectures can readily be 
put into practice, thus facilitating “learning 
by doing.” The more these areas resemble 
good home environment the more benefit 
will derive from the instruction. 

The home-economics area is similar to 
the other group instructional units of the 
school plant in that an adult public is in- 
terested to take advantage of these facil- 
ities. Therefore, it is advisable that ready 
access be provided for the adult evening 
classes. For the latter groups driveway and 
parking facilities must be considered in 
the general school design. The delivery of 
provisions and the disposal of refuse must 
not be forgotten in the planning. 

Citizens of the community have a fine 
opportunity to supplement their education 
through refresher courses and original in- 
struction in night classes. Schools designed 
with these ideas in mind will help promote 
the advancement of the community through 
education. 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROOM 


In recent years a new unit of the school 
plant termed the “all-purpose room” has 
been brought into prominence. The name 
quite explains the uses and the reason for 
its introduction into smaller school build- 
ings. In size, shape, finish and equipment, 
the all-purpose room varies according to 
the needs and the program of the school. 

In small rural schools it frequently is 
a bare, square room, as large as one and 
one-half or two classrooms, and used for 
indoor play, school assemblies, lunch pur- 
poses, and adult gatherings. It may or may 
not be fitted with a stage and movable 
seating and will require a kitchen and other 
service rooms adjoining. 

In large schools, the all-purpose room 
more frequently takes the form of a minia- 
ture auditorium, fitted with a stage and 
seating for 50 to 100 persons. A folding 
partition may separate the area into two 
classroom units so that it may be used with 
single class groups for audio-visual work, 
speech, music instruction, etc. The entire 
area is widely used for public forums, 
parent-teacher groups, faculty meetings, 
and a host of other student and adult 
functions. 

Location. The location of this area with 
respect to the entire school plant is of 
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prime importance for reasons of its utilitar- 
ian purposes. Students, as well as the gen- 
eral public, must have the same ease of 
ingress and egress. It is advisable generally 
to place the area adjacent to the audi- 
torium lobby and near the center of the 
school plant proper. This area is best de- 
signed similar to a small auditorium or little 
theater, with provisions for a small stage, 
and a minimum of stage accessories. The 
general public of the community will use 
this area to a great extent; therefore, toilet 
facilities must be provided adjacent. 
Finally, it is advisable to remember that 
on some occasions it will be desirable to 
serve refreshments so that access between 
the all-purpose room and the school kitch- 
ens should be rather easy. 

Acoustics and Furniture. The diverse de- 
mands upon this room require that the 
acoustics be of good quality. It is recom- 
mended that the ceiling, and in some cases, 
portions of the walls be treated with an 
acoustic board or paneling. Likewise, light- 
proof drapes are to be installed over the 
windows for darkening the room; these will 
materially aid the acoustics of the area. 

The furniture recommended for this 
room is single collapsible chairs which may 
be arranged in a variety of ways and may 
be readily stored. Ample electric outlets 
are to be provided for the stage, as well as 
the seating area. 

The diverse functions and possibilities 
that this area may be converted into have 
proved it to be the most used and by far 
the most popular area in the modern educa- 
tional institution. 


+> 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Stoneham, Mass. Two special committees on 
educational planning are working with Supt. 
Charles E. Narney and the board of education 
on preliminary plans for new school buildings. It 
is expected that an eight-room, one-story elemen- 
tary school will be completed ready for occupancy 
in 1950. A new high school building with accom- 
modations for 750 students, will be occupied in 
September, 1951. 

The plans are the result of a comprehensive 
survey of school building needs, made by a Jay 
committee appointed in 1948, The study indicated 
that the elementary school enrollment would in- 
crease from 953 in 1948-49 to 1425 in 1955, and 
the junior-senior enrollment from 750 in 1948 to 
1260 in 1955-56. 
® Northfield, Minn. The board of education has 
begun the erection of a new elementary school, 
to contain eight classrooms, a gymnasium, a 
lunchroom, a library, and a community room. The 
building will be completed in September, 1950, at 
a cost of $380,000. 
®& Tyler, Tex. The board of education has 
begun plans for a $1,500,000 school building pro- 
gram, to be submitted to the residents in a bond 
election in September. The program calls for the 
erection of five elementary schools, a high school, 
and a vocational shop building. 
® Beatrice, Neb. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $1,084,000 for a new high 
school building 
®& West Baton Rouge, La. The voters have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $750,000 for a school- 
building program. The program calls for a new 
high school, an elementary school, a lunchroom, a 
shop building, and repairs to other schools. 
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Street View of the Briarcliff Primary School, Seattle, Washington.— George Wellington Stoddard & Associates, Architects 
ities and Engineers, Seattle, Washington. 
lave : . . 
A Genuine Advance 
far : 
<i S | T bl S h | 
Francis E. Hugegard, A.1I.A.* 
VANCES ° UgLAl p 7 ive 
5S on 
upt. Seattle's problem of providing immediately 
ition ; 
s. It idequate primary schoolhousing on 1 larg 
nen- scale but for a temporary period only is being 
ancy et bv building to “move the mountain to 
Wa Mohamet \ new type of school unit, the 
d in 
transportable classroom, has been developed 
rsive \ city that has burst its home building 
lay bounds with manv mushroomed subdivisions 
‘ated has an abnormal school population in certain 
I in- reas. The new subdivisions housing 
rea I { ion iTt 1OUSINg pri 
and 
8 to marily young parents with small children, hav 
Ing a potential for an enormous school load In 
| has nd over the next few vears. As the children 
hool, mature, however, the parents will, for the 
>» © , , 
The most part, remain; and these districts will, in 
0, at n all-too-soon foreseeable period of time, be 
practically childless at the primary school level 
has The children from these new districts will 
ro- 
P of course, continue in intermediate school, It 
yond 
the the administrative philosophy here, however 
hool, that the intermediate school mav be a larger 
more complicated institution and mav be sit 
ed a lated at i distance Irom some pupils homes 
high +} 4] } j 
nore han the maximum six blocks desired lor 
. ap- primary youngsters. Primary schools are also 
100l- preferably smaller so as not to awe the small 
new ; i a : 
m, a "Member of the firm of George Wellington Stoddard A typical classroom in the Briarcliff School showing the movable furniture, the unit 


ind Associates, Architects and Engineers, Seattle Wash ventilator, acoustic ceiling, and direct indirect lighting units. 
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The Briarcliff Primary School as seen from the playground. The generous roof overhang protects the classrooms from the direct sunlight. 


children. Since the schools for these children the schools intended for higher grades. Ad schools. Primary schools, therefore, need to be 
of kindergarten to third-grade level should be ministration located in a central i 


close to their homes, they will be smaiier than school may care tor several primary satellite schools. But mounting building costs and the 





transitoriness of the requirement prohibit the 
erection of conventional school plants which 
would soon become monumental white ele 
phants after the present surge of population 
has begun its ebb 

lo supply Seattle's needed primary schools 
the port ible demountable school building 
which was originally considered temporary but 
which has now been in use for some thirty 


vears, was considered but rejected for two 


reasons: high cost and inadequate facilities 
The cost of moving and re-erecting a portable 
has risen to about $2,000 a unit for making 


each move. Furthermore, the facilities of the 
TO PLAYFIELD 
é portable do not include ill the things desired 
today: 


1. Adequate and modern heating and ven 





LEGEND tilation 
2 Acoustically treated ceilings 
Co piamanent ATE as 
oe ee nie owes 3. Colorful. clean floorings 
—) rtransroantase +. Modern acceptable lighting 
‘ 5. Reasonably fire-safe housing 
. BavuE 4 6. Proper cupboard and cabinet spaces 
. KINDERGARTEN 
z Functional use in the teaching program 
ARiDOR 11 1 
: veacetex eo00n 8. Acceptable architecture for the commu- 
tf LRS 8&8 
J JANITOR nity 
BR BOOK ROOM > 1 AN The problem of providing buildings, eco 
de STORAGE , , g TURE C8 ecaie nomical in today’s market and for a limited 
s'R2L* 796 tT 
c : Aa SF: period on specific sites, was turned over to 
oT George W Stoddard w Associates one Ol the 
firms of architects commissioned to renovate 
BRIARCLIFF the present buildings and to plan the new 
PRIMARY SCHOO 
MARY SOHO , permanent structures for the School District 
SEAVTLE SCBOOL DiSTRiC! This firm, after carefully analyzing the prob 
sniideinae akneiees ' taltan lem, proposed a unit school which could be 
ae oe eos readily added to and salvaged, a tt insport ible 
o~ o - classroom Lype ot school 
. st First, each individual classroom was de 
Floor Plan of the Briarcliff Primary School, Seattle, Washington. George Wellington teel { ; 7 
. ; ‘ ’ “wage . , signe stee ‘ » hase s fr; ; t 
Stoddard & Associates, Architects and Engineers, Seattle. The rooms are so arranged gsned on a stee irame Dase a rame unl 
that south and east or west light are obtained in each of the classrooms. was then developed and stressed in order that 
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A typical classroom in the Briarcliff Primary School looking toward the working end of the 
room with bookcases, storage space, and work bench. 
lw’ eCnlire init, 25 feet wide and 39 feet long The basic construction of this type ol school room and janitor’s closet The main othce 
could be picked up at four points and moved is a four-room unit with connecting corridors and rooms up to 12 in all may be added as 
vy a house mover to another location. From boiler room. and toilet rooms with six-class- needed. Provision is also made for the addi 
t fairly strict city building code spring som room capacity. The boiler has an eight class tion of the combination auditorium, playroom 
of the develo 


pments of this “one-room school room capacity and room is provided for an and cafeteria. This last unit 1s planned as d 


building.” Every classroom is either separated other boiler to handle four more classrooms community facility which may remain for 
by a fireproof corridor or is located at least ind an auditorium. There are central facilities various uses after the dismantling of the rest 
25 feet from its neighbor. This arrangement of bookroom, combination office and teachers of the building 
| 


permits unusual economies in construction not 


enjoved by the normal type of school, and 


provides a play area for each room. Class 
room ceilings ten feet in height, acceptable 
only in a one-room schoolhouse, permit units 


to be moved without difficulty from low 


tent ete - bridge obstructi I y 
roueyv wires or Dridge opstructions n moving 
the ceilings are stripped of the acoustical tile 


bo ird 


lo certain privileges of the one-room school 


house are added the conveniences of the 





larger plant. Each classroom has its own exit 


to its plav vard but is united to the whol 
} 


unit by corridors needed largely for service 
? ducts ind means of circulation Each class 
room, heated by a split svstem, has concealed 


convectors located behind benches set under 


windows and around the walls. Adequate ven 


lation, as well as heat. is provided through 
t 

univent heaters. Connections for electricity are 

ilso made through the corridors. When it. is 


desired to relocate one or more 


services mav be disconnected at the centra 


classrooms 
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union without anv reservicing. and the whole a ; , : ; os 5° 

t : ' The Briarcliff Primary School has every appearance of a permanent building. It is 
room may be ready for occupancy in another planned to landscape the grounds so that the structure will be a welcome addition 


location within one work week to a growing residential area. 
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The exterior appearance of the transport- 
able school is not that of a temporary build- 
ing but of a permanent structure, and is mad 
to harmonize with the residential area. The 
first of these buildings was completed for 
school opening in September: a four-room unit 
on the Dover school site in West Seattle, and a 
six-room unit on the Briarcliff site in the 
rapidly expanding Magnolia District. A third 
school is under construction 

The exterior walls of the schools are ply- 
wood sheathing, insulated throughout with 
cedar siding above the window sills, and Ro- 
man brick at a point below the sills com- 
pletely around the building and at entrances; 
window sash are of steel. There is no plaster 
in the buildings; walls are plasterboard, taped 
ind painted. The diagonal subfloor has ply- 


The flat 


overhang 


wood floor and asphalt tile covering 
roof has built-up roofing with 4-ft 
over the windows. Modern amenities such as 


blackout 


included 


curtains and bilateral lighting are 


Because of its permanent-type facilities and 


ippearance the transportable school is not 


much che iper in original cost than the con 


i tS te ae ai en eee 
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ventional type of school building. It does, 
however, provide a considerable saving in the 
long-range school building program through 
insurance against site obsolescence. As a dis- 
trict grows, schoolrooms may be added to an 
original four- or six-room unit up to a capacity 
ot 12 or more rooms plus additional facilities 
As the school population declines, rooms may 
be removed and relocated where needed, at 
half or less of the cost oft relocating portables 
which do not have the conveniences of the 
up to-date transportable school. So, today, the 
permanent schoolhouse may quickly move to 
where it is needed by the pupils 

The principle of the transportable school 
was presented at the recent School Plant Plan- 
ning Workshop in Seattle. A visiting school 
superintendent then suggested the possibility 
of the state’s owning the classrooms and toilet 
room buildings, and lending as many as might 
be required to distressed or temporarily over- 
crowded districts, the districts to furnish the 
“backbone 


nections 


and heating plant fer proper con- 
The ramifications of such a stockpile 


potential ire tar beyond the scope ol the 


original conception of a “transportable school 
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An Association of School 


Building Operators 


William 


The building and equipment ol the public 
chool systems ot 


vestment, by the people of the various Amer 


America represent in in 


ican communities, of more than seven billion 
dollars 


To operate and care for this vast array ot 
public property requires the full-time services 
of many thousands of persons ind the part 
time services of many thousands more 

Much has been written — and spoken — on 
the work of these persons, but in spite of this 
the duties and responsibilities of their occupa- 
tion continues to be more or less obscure to 
the people of the community at large, and to 
1 surprising extent, to the educational staffs of 
the buildings they operate and service 

Proof of this fact is evidenced by the variety 
of titles which identifies them in their work 
Such terms as janitor custodian, janitor-engi 
neer, engineer-custodian, etc.. indicates a fairl 


wide range of performanc 


expect itions§ OTF 
requirements, for it must be very obvious that 


the performance expectations of an engineer 


will be considerab] different from the per 
tormance expectations of a person having only 
the qualifications of nitor 

‘William E. Resch. Sche " ; " \ 


Scho Milwaukee 8, Wi 


E. Resch* 


Three Grades of Work 
Where does the work of the janitor end and 
rk of the custodian begin, o1 
1e custodian end and the work of the 


there is no line of dem irkation as 


far as school building operation is concerned 
The efficient and economical operation Of any 
multi-roomed public school building requires 
that one person have the responsibility ol 
supervising and directing the performance ot 
the multitude of tasks involved or necessitated 
with persons ol lesser knowledge or skill as 
sisting within the degree of their capabilities 

This one person has knowledge of all the 
ph ises of cleaning procedures related to build 
ing sanitation and environmental hygiene; he 
has knowledge of the principles involved in the 
heating and ventilating of school buildings for 
comtortable and efficient educational activits 
performances; he is familiar with the termi 
nologies and practices of the various building 


construction cratts ind has the degree 0 


skill necessary for minor or emergency pet 


lormances And since he cannot es¢ ip becon 
ng pal Ol l¢ f vironme 1) ckground 
before which bovs and girls at their most in 


pressible years are growing into manhood and 


te wee erere we 
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womanhood, he must have developed or ac- 
quired the moral stability and poise necessary 
to leadership by example 

That he is neither janitor, custodian, not 
engineer although possessing elements of each 
is obvious. Rather, he is a specialist in school 
building operation, a school building operato: 

That these facts are not more generally 
known and accepted by the public and by the 
administrative and educational personnel ol 
public school systems is both an indictment 
of, and a challenge to, those persons who art 
engaged in the occupation of operating school 
buildings 

For many years organizations of school sys 
tem nonteaching employees have existed in 
various sections of the country and have been 
very effective in securing such job-connected 
Persons or 


benefits as, pensions, tenure, et¢ 


groups so associated, however, tend to los¢ 
their occupational identity and, therefore, their 
incentive to establish occupational standards 


ind con¢ epts 


A Needed National Organization 
\ movement has originated and is now tak 
ing shape to set up a national association of 
school building operators. There are definit: 
indications that membership for such an as 
sociation will emerge from the three levels ot 
greatest interest; namely, the supervisory level 


See Eee en 


the training level, and the performance’ or 


operating level, with the last mentioned pre 
dominating and consisting of persons who havi 
become outstanding in school building opera 
tion in their local communities 

It is the belief of the group giving impetus 


o this movement that such an association 
could and would concern itself with all matters 
that are in any way related to adequate and 
building 


Specifically the immediate 
} 


approved public school 


operation 
objectives m ght 
vecome consideration of wavs and meé ins Ilo! 
the standardization of training methods and 
requirements ind the formulation of a cod 
of acceptable practices and procedures. It is 


the firm conviction of this group that school 


systems can have the type of building servic« 
that they are willing to train and pay for 
Where inferior service is rendered the fault 
will most frequently lie in the selection and 
training methods that prevail 

The organization plan of this group con 
templates the formation of units within areas 
of local communication, these local units to 
become affliated with a sectional group com 
prising one or more states, the sectional group 
in turn to be affiliated with the parent national 


issociation 


; . , ; on 
Th s plan seems 0 provide ne necessar' 


flexibility and elasticity to permit persons hay 
ing membership in other organizations to re 
tain such membership and at the same time 


provide the necessary liaison between all 


terested groups in all sections of the country 
Certainly in organization made up of In 
dividuals of he tvpe referred to mus S 


itural consequence evolve st indards of schoo 


building operation ind SETVICE consistent 


with the enormous investment such buildings 


repre sent 
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The attractive entrance of the Washington Elementary School, Sunnyside, Washington. 
Walter H. Rothe, A.I.A., architect, Yakima, Washington. The classrooms facing south have a 
permanent wood ledge to permit of the free entry of light without direct sun. 


Washington School Has 
Many Special Features Marie Copeland 


Flexibility is the kevnote of the new Wash 
iwton Elementary School at Sunnvside W ish 





space Tor te iching ind space 1or democrati 
living were the essentials sought in planning 
this $656,000 structure. Designed by Walter 
H. Rothe, A.I.A., Yakima, Wash., architect 
is said to be the most modern and attractive 
he ide school in the state of W ishington 

Situated in the heart of the richly produc 
tive Yakima valley, Sunnyside school district 
is but 35 miles from the Atomic Energy Works 

Richland. Some 400 families whose heads 


commute daily to work at the Atomic plant 


have helped swell the rapidly nushrooming 
population. Schools designed to handle 120 
pupils in 1944 saw enrollment zoom to 2700 
by the end of 1948. Classrooms were fairly 
bu Sting the ean 

School officials have put much eftort into 





| 1 
long range planning for this district. Special 


Superintendent of Schools Angelo Giaudrone in his office in the 
Washington Elementary School. The room is fitted with modern 
furniture to harmonize with the building as a whole. 


elections were held in 1947 in which patrons 


voted $750,000 in special school taxes. State 
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well as beautiful. C1 
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Each classroom in the new Washington Grade School, Sunnyside, lor 
has approximately 1,000 square feet of working space. Much Se . day 
flexibility is possible in furniture arrangement for special types one nai 
of activity and study. — Marvin Schroeder, photo. aii 
ru 
matching funds in the amount of $370,00' plo 
were necessary before finances were arranged a 
for the Washington school and other school the 


additions needed in the district. The results ——— Va hoi 
however, have justified the effort, school d x dai 
leaders think, for the Washington school is - ) | 


the nearly perfect answer to a very perplexing 
problem 
Completed in January, 1949, the one-story 





21-classroom building is purely functional and 


spacious in design, but an attractive entrance ; [| 23 ze v 





and the warm red ruffle brick exterior give : | e | ” cl] 
pleasing relief to the severity of outline The = 25 | Le 

bricks used in the project are a valley product | S 
made by the Granger Clay Products Co., jus 
10 miles from Sunnyside. Art stone was used _ ae Sm eh Gull wi 


for the outside tri 
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The new Washington Grade School at Sunnyside, Washington, occupies a 10-acre playfield. Designed by Walter H. Rothe, A.1.A., 
Yakima, Washington, architect. 





Built in the form of the letter “F,”’ the main — cently, two cases of 60 dozen eggs were used. been provided. High school home-economics 
building is 640 feet long. Sixteen classrooms It takes over 400 pounds of meat, 600 pounds students get valuable training and experience 
open off the spectacular corridor which runs of potatoes, and 10 to 12 cases of vegetables serving guests 
early the entire length of the building. The for a day’s rations to satisfy the appetites of Located in a corner of the building the 
per square foot cost was $11.75, which is a _ the youngsters. The kitchen is fitted with stain library is a beautiful room. The curved outside 
considerable saving over present costs for sim- less steel equipment wall, with windows the entire 75 feet length, 
lar projects in this area, the builders say Opening off the kitchen is a spacious activity lends unusual charm. The large brick fireplace 

Even though the building is brick veneer room 47 by 62 feet in size. It is designed to on the opposite wall is unique in school build- 
ind not completely fireproof, it is fire-safe attract many community activities, and here ing in this area. Large — 26 by 45 feet — and 
since each classroom has an outside exit,’ again the general flexibility of the school light, the library has emerged as a many-pur- 
Angelo Giaudrone, superintendent of Sunny- _ setup is evident for various community groups pose room. It is used for teas and meetings 
side district, points out. “Fire drills empty the have availed themselves of the fine services for many small community groups, such as the 
building of its 650 children in just 20 seconds.” offered. In fact, the community took this Parent-Teacher Association, and for faculty 

The general arrangement of the large, well- school and the dining services to its collective social functions 
lighted classrooms makes each a self-contained heart almost before the last hammer sounds No less interesting and attractive is the 
unit. Each classroom has approximately 100 had died away. Several dinner and luncheon school’s auditorium which is 42 by 72 feet in 
square feet of working floor space. Equipment meetings are held there each week size and seats 333. A complete stage has been 
desks and tables are lightweight and made to An adjoining storage room holds folding provided. The first row of seats is placed 25 
move easily for different arrangements and round tables and chairs to seat 300. Departing feet from the stage and the. intervening floor 
groupings as desired. Every classroom has a_ from the usual heavy restaurant type dishes space is radiantly heated so that tiny tots may 
drinking fountain and a sink with hot and and _ silverware, attractive flowered pottery gather here for rest periods. The stage steps 
old water. An abundance of built-in cupboard dinnerware and good quality silverware have ire wide and low to allow for choral group- 


ind storage space makes learning activities 


joy to teachers and pupils alike cnt rT? 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the ee 


Washington school is the ultramodern all-elec 
. . 7 s 
tric kitchen which serves as a central unit for 


the six schools of the district. School lunches 





for 1800 pupils are prepared here each school 
day under the direction of a trained dietitian 
manager. The food is transported to the various 
schools in large insulated containers in pick-up 
trucks. One of the dozen women cooks em- 
ployed in the project accompanies each load 
ind assists with serving the food and doing 
the clean-up and dish washing after the lunch 
hour. Kitchen facilities are ample to provide 
daily lunches for 2000 

In the school lunch program the flexibility 
of the over-all school plan is again manifest 
Served at their desks in the home rooms 


youngsters from the first grade up learn the 


ocial graces and table manners that are not 
possible at crowded long lines in the usual 





The extent of the catering service involved 


s better understood when the food needs for 


Auditorium in the new Washington Grade School, Sunnyside, looking toward the 
stage. The simplest curtains and lighting have been provided. The wide stairs leading 
when potato salad appeared on the menu re- to the stage are intended for musical activities. The room seats 333 persons. 


1 single day’s lunch is explained. For instance 
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Children are reminded of their table manners as they are served a noon lunch at 
their desks in the new Washington Grade School, Sunnyside. The arrangement is part 
of the instructional program and has been highly satisfactory. 





ings. They also make an ideal place for chil 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, 
WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SUNNYSIDE, WASHINGTON 


dren to sit for a story hour 
The activity room and the auditorium in 
this school make it possible for the first 
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job to make suggestions to and assist the 
people who really do the work of teaching 
the children 

That flexibility and democratic atmosphere 
prevails abundantly at Washington school 
place for creative living where there is room 
for children to grow socially and emotionally 
is well as mentally 

* 
NEW YORK CITY TO STREAMLINE 
OLD SCHOOLS 

The New York City board of education ha 
placed in operation a $16,000,000 program tor 
the repair and modernization of the city’s old 
school buildings. In preparation for the program 
the board has voted to draw upon the 1949-5( 
school expense budget and will begin the letting 
of contracts for the work 

According to Charles J. Bensley, chairman ot 
the buildings and sites committee, the moderniza 
tion program scheduled for the school year 194 
is the most extensive in the history of the school 
system. The improvements to be made during the 
next school year will provide $12,100,000 of repairs 





and about $4,000,000 of modernizations. The re 
palr fund, the largest for any one vear, includes 
SO OU illocated for the purpose in the board's 
egular expense account ind $5,500,0( available 
under the new state aid program. This huge sum 
of money becomes available for use at a_ time 
when adequate and _ sufficient schoolhousing ts 


critically needed in every section of the city 
Children in the olde ireas of the citv will be 
housed in schools that compare favorably with the 


newer buildings 


HOLD SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ 
CONFERENCE 





; Site, 660 by 400 feet The 13th annual Custodians’ Conference was 
through fifth-grade children to have physical iat Miaiieiiees a , held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Jun 
education and dramatic and musi experiences I ior k facing ( 13 to 14, with 161 custodians in attendance 
which Mr. Giaudrone believes they need Roofs, treme, covered with built-up footing, anontTom 41 Indiana cities and S cities outside th 

° Corridor plast \ ind ( rf isl ilt-tile f stile 
Although two of the clasrooms were de ; 
( rooms, plaste ‘ é ‘ At the conference there we liscussions con 
signed for kindergarten use, they are now dt , ducted by such well-knawn qneskers as Tir WN. 3 
housing primary grades until another building . — : Viles of the U. S. Office of Education. Prof. R 
. ‘ elias ? nll. ¢ yond nix Sit) nd others , 
project under way in the district is completed " B. Hu { Purdue University, and oth some 
; - ; j of the t pics taken up were Phe Custodian as a 
A roomy teachers’ workroom is pl iced some mee =e 
- , ng » ( I 1c] The Summe Maintenance 
distance from the school offices. It is wel } Program; Good Housekeeping as Evidenced in 
equipped with built-in cupboard and storage Care of School Lawns and Trees; An Intelligent 
‘ hy ] ter ' ( <« Pp t ot | ( 
space, has ample room for typewriters, a min Sel Ma nance Prog Pa f Cla 
. pense . I hing 
eographing machine, and other equipment Heatis ’ - ; . 
rn \ t v ol Tul 
The three-room clinic has every first-aid Bus Purd 1; 
b > | ] ‘ l 
ind health facility necessary to cope with anys, 
emergency and 1S staffed with school nurse ] Cont a , 
I ; : ' po WESTFIELD BUILDING PLAN 
ere are cots rr pupils who may become , ‘ ’ ’ . 
here are for pupil = Westfield, Mass. The school board has approved 
lit in school and a shower 1s provided lor ing school building progran to cove! 
Boys ind girls toilet and washrooms, which Li in year pt riod and ti nclude two elementar 
. — eg honl huild nior high school huildin d 
open off the main corridors, are provided for une , CHOO! OUNGINGS, a JUNIO HIN Sch building, and 
ike the modernization of existi The pre 
each four classrooms. Doors and woodwork ot - 
iminary steps have been taken for the construc 
the girls’ rooms are painted lavender and the of the first unit of the building program 
boys’ rooms blue superintendent of public instruction, making The beard has taken steps to improve the 
; ° al ‘ nting ( t older b ldings throug us 
The color schemes on the interior of the he dedicatory address. Mrs. Wanamaker was ld t the olde ullding hrough the use 
] e } } . . j } 
‘ j ‘ 4] 3 , ’ vy color schemes and improved lighting 
building follow the modern trend and are in greatly impressed W1 h the fac he children F rw nt in : id , * ; 
. . ; ems wo pa ers have been added to the 1 
pastel shades. Sunny yellow predominates for of the Washington school conducted the entire manent maintenance staff and new modern colo: 
north rooms and corridors which do not have program, provided the music, and introduced — ideas are being utilized to make the most of thi 


' 


natural sunshine and light. While the colors in — the speakers 


each classroom are different yet they blend The five years of able idministration ot 
nto the genéral over-all color pattern Ol the Supt Angelo Giaudrone have left their ImMpril 
building not only on the schools of the Sunnvside dis 
The floors of isphalt tile over concrete are trict but on the entire community. The tean 
mostly in light shades which share in reflecting work he has Insp red among the 110 teachers 
light in the rooms ind principals as well as among parents and 
rhe superintendent's office is located in the patrons is outstanding 
building id oining the pring pal olmnce Both In the n odern school svstem savs Mr 
ire light, air nd efficiently arranged Giaudron¢ the superintendent is merely the 
The building vas formally dedicated the chap who oils the wheels. He does not sit in an 


evening of May 2 with Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker 


office and issue directives to others. It is his 


natural light. One building has been equipped with 
ny ind a ighting engineer ha 


’ mn ‘ ‘ — —_ ] 
prepared re nmendations } improving the older 


& Bovne Cit Mich Phe choo] board ha n 


stalled a new oil burner in the school, with a com 


piete em control ind steam ip The co 
( lpm \ I . 

& Th choo | I to Min has | 

he contract tor the col ict | ( ) 

Ironton high school gymnasium floor. A_ longs 

term program of replacing the old lighting with 


fluorescent luminaries has been started, which will 


be completed within a period ol tive yeat 
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Sch bol B usiness Nn inistration in Action 





Centralized Control 
Sound System Walter Squires’ 


The Richmond School City is engaged in 
erecting a new elementary school building, and 
one of the problems has been to decide what 
kind of sound and intercommunicating system 
should be installed. 

Probably most school executives confronted 
with the necessity of selecting a sound system 
have listened to fluent salesmen expound on 
the educational advantage of this or that 
system, or have become more or less worked 
up by the glowing specifications that have this 
familiar ring: 

“Here is the superb activity integrator for 
modern schools . . . a professional-type cen- 
tralized-control sound system providing com- 
plete audio program (radio, phonograph, and 
microphone) facilities. This remarkable edu- 
cational and administrative tool provides in- 
stant, versatile coverage of the entire school 
plant. All administrative and educational ac- 
tivities are controlled and guided with extreme 
simplicity and maximum effectiveness from a 
single control point. Every significant modern 
feature required for obtaining the utmost 
benefits in the application of sound to school 
activities has been included.” 


Experience Our Guide 

The allure of such well-turned descriptive 
salesmanship is hard to resist. In a later para- 
graph mention will be made of some of the 
features of such a system that in an insurance 
policy would be included in the fine print. 

We have been guided in the choice of a 
sound and intercommunicating system for our 
new school building by actual experience in 
our high school over a period of ten years’ 
use of a very expensive two-channel set that 
will do everything mentioned in the advertising 
paragraph quoted above. Our high school and 
two junior high schools are equipped with 
intercommunicating telephone systems and a 
third junior high school is equipped with a 
one-way public-address system. These three 
different types of communication and sound 
distribution systems have given us fairly com- 
prehensive actual experience that has brought 
out the advantages and disadvantages of these 
three basic types of central office control. 


The High School Sound System 
While our expensive two-channel centralized 
control sound system in our high school is 
extremely flexible in the distribution of out- 
side radio programs or phonograph records 


‘Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Richmond, 
Ind., Public Schools 


or microphone use — we can originate a pro- 
gram from any one of three locations — never- 
theless the system is limited to only two 
different programs. Its greatest convenience 
and importance is for general distribution of 
programs of “all classroom” interest. This use 
is not too frequent and, considering the cost 
involved to. have this limited use, we feel that 
perhaps we have paid too much for too little. 
We find that we use this system much more 
for administrative convenience than for edu- 
cational purposes. Future educational broad- 
cast programs may be developed that will 
better fit into school curriculums without up- 
setting classroom schedules, so that the added 
cost of this type of central controlled programs 
will pay dividends. The outstanding contribu- 
tion of our installation now is for simultaneous 
announcements of matters of general school 
interest, mostly administrative rather than 
educational. 

Of far greater use in our high school is our 
intercom-telephone system. All paging is done 
over this system. It is in constant use through- 
out the day. It affords the least possible class 
disturbance and interruption. It is indispens- 
able in a large school. 


The Junior High School Installations 


Two of our junior high schools are equipped 
with intercommunicating telephone systems, 
with a switchboard operator in the principal’s 
outer office. This is a two-way system from the 
principal’s office to the classrooms, and from 
classrooms to the principal’s office. Our chief 
objection to the installation is that it lacks 
the feature of simultaneous call to all or 
multiple rooms. This is not too serious a fault 
in schools up to 15 rooms. 

Our junior high school has a public-address 
system, of the one-way type. The principal can 
make simultaneous announcements to only one 
room, or to any combination of rooms. The 
experience of over 25 years shows that the use 
of this address system is almost entirely ad- 
ministrative, and seldom educational. Experi- 
ence also shows that the “master key” is used 
in the great majority of cases. The announce- 
ment, “Attention Please” to every room is 
quick, it is true; but even for the shortest 
message 900 students and teachers stop their 
routine classroom work. Where the call affects 
only a few classes, the careless use of the 
“master key” is expensive in its waste of 
class time. 

Our experience with the intercommunicating 
systems in our own school buildings has had 
a distinct influence upon our decision in select- 
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ing a system for our new 12-room elementary 
school. The first result is to recognize the fact 
that the “centralized” office control has de- 
cidedly bad points as well as good ones. Per- 
haps the greatest good point of central control 
is the administrative advantage of simultane- 
ous announcements to all rooms on matters 
of all school interest. Among the drawbacks 
of central control is the fact that for most 
schools it is limited to a single program and 
that it permits, even in large schools, not more 
than two different programs. 


Our Newest Installation 


The system we have chosen for our new 
school is a table model, two-way conversation 
instrument, which pages all rooms simultane- 
ously or in any combination, and handles up 
to 24 rooms. External radio provision and 
external phonograph provision are included. 
Exclusive of conduit and wiring, the system 
costs about $800. 

We are also buying 10 combination radio 
and record players of a nationally advertised 
type so that almost every teacher will have one 
for her exclusive classroom use. These 10 
radios will cost another $800. 

To complete the picture we are installing 
a 24-button annunciator system. This gives us 
almost perfect flexibility and co-ordination, at 
a total cost of less than $2,400, and this is 
what we get for the money: 

A. Central Control: 1. The principal can 
channel an external radio program to any single 
classroom or any combination of rooms. 

2. The principal can speak by microphone 
to any single room or any combination of 
rooms. 

3. He can channel a phonograph record of 
his own choosing to any single classroom or 
any combination of rooms. 

4. By the use of the “talk” “listen” buttons, 
he can converse with any teacher. 

B. Classroom Advantages: 1. The different 
classroom teachers can tune in on any external 
program of their choice, instead of having to 
listen to one particular program. 

2. They can play a wide choice of phono- 
graph records, and choose their own convenient 
time for doing so. 

3. By the use of the annunciator system any 
teacher can “buzz” the office to indicate to 
the principal that she wants him to talk to 
the room indicated. 
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HOOVER URGES SCHOOL AID CUT 


Former President Hoover, on June 28, proposed 
that Congress limit federal aid for education to 
the real backward states, and that it lop off what 
he termed “pork barrel” help for states that don’t 
need it. He cautioned Congress to avoid a govern- 
ment “dictatorship” over education. He proposed 
that there should be requirements for: (1) specific 
standards of education; (2) nondiscrimination as 
to race or religion; and (3) putting education 
ahead of things like highway improvements. 

Mr. Hoover attacked the methods in general of 
federal grants-in-aid, which covers projects like 
hospitals, roads, and social security. 

















Bring Your School Business Luertions to ASEO 





Do You Have a Problem? 
Arthur A. Knoll* 


Do you have a problem or problems regard- 
ing the financing or business functioning of 
your schools? 

If so, come to the 35th Annual Convention 
of the Association of School Business Officials 
to be held at Hotel Statler, in Boston, Mass., 
October 2-6, 1949. Some of the questions to 
be discussed there are listed below. About one 
third of the time will be given to statements 
by an authority on each of the questions, and 
two thirds of the time will be devoted to dis- 
cussions in which all present are asked to par- 
ticipate. Come, share your experiences with 
others, and learn of theirs! P 

Should classrooms be square or of tradi- 
tional shape, and how large should they be? 
How far is one story construction of school 
buildings desirable? How can you assure the 
best seeing conditions in your classrooms? 

What type of specification — trade name or 
open type describing performance and quality 
—should be used in purchasing? When, in 
checking purchases, should laboratory tests be 
used, and when will practical tests suffice? 
What should be done about legal regulations 
in purchasing to assure promptness in procure- 
ment and still retain protection of public 
funds? 


How should .wark. be. allattad-to operetionsl.- 


employees? How should the work be sched- 
uled? How can operational employees be kept 
informed of policies and procedures? 

How important and how prevalent is super- 
vision of student body accounting? How far 
should strictly educational costs be segregated 
from quasi-educational costs. How frequently 
and in what form should financial reports be 
made to the board of education? How much 


*President, The Association of School Business Officials, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


progress is being made toward nationwide 
uniformity in school accounting? 

What is the justifiable budget for the main- 
tenance of the school plant? Should some of 
the maintenance work be done by contract? 
What has been the experience where this has 
been tried? 

How have merit plans, straight seniority 
plans, or free choice plans of employment suc- 
ceeded? What constitutes a good salary sched- 
ule? What sick leave and retirement plans 
assure good recruitment within reasonable 
costs? 

When are central stores desirable as opposed 
to direct delivery of supplies? How frequent 
should deliveries be? How should the break- 
down of supply appropriations be made? 

Should the school district tax be made avail- 
able for a larger portion of lunchroom costs? 
Should state and federal subsidies be increased 
or decreased? Is central operation of cafeterias 
more desirable than individual school opera- 
tion? What should be the training of lunch- 
room administrative personnel? 

What should be the extent of federal, state, 
and local financial support? From what source 
should funds be drawn at each level? To what 
extent should control of expenditures be ex- 


sh 
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and in what manner? 

How far should school buildings be used 
for nonschool purposes? Under what controls 
should this use be? By what agency or agencies 
should the expense be borne? 

Come and hear these problems and many 
others discussed, and yourself participate in the 
discussion. Hear four dynamic speakers on 
matters of nationwide importance. 

All this and more is available at the 35th 
Annual Convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials at Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 2-6, 1949. 


Ocean City, New Jersey, 


Reconditions Sports Equipment 
Harold A. Shaterian* 


It’s called the Utility Club and it’s almost 
worth its weight in gold. 

In 1941, at Ocean City High School, a small 
group of eight boys gathered under the direc- 
tion of T. John Carey, physical education in- 
structor and coach, to recondition athletic 
equipment and perform other tasks associated 
with a developing program of health and phys- 
ical education. These boys met after school 
and in the evening, as work required, to per- 





*Superintendent of Schools, Ocean City, N. J. 


form such tasks as taking inventory, oiling 
football shoes, replacing laces, and stenciling 
numbers of gym uniforms. In prior years from 
$400 to $700 had been spent for recondition- 
ing equipment at commercial concerns. This 
amount maintained uniforms for squads of the 
following sizes: football, 35; basketball, 45; 
baseball, 20; track, 20; and intramural sports, 
300. 

During the war Mr. Carey served in Cap- 
tain Thomas Hamilton’s Naval V-5 program. 
Upon his return to the school as teacher of 
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physical education and track coach, in the 
spring of 1946, he resumed his work on a 
larger scale. 

In the fall of 1946, the group of boys was 
officially organized with the name of Utility 
Club. The boys then met on school time twice 
a week, during the activity period, at which 
time various interest groups were meeting. 
During the school year 40 boys stenciled num- 
bers on all intramural and varsity equipment, 
and also painted a great deal of field equip- 
ment. The only varsity equipment recondi- 
tioned was that for track. The sponsors of the 
club learned a great deal that year, foremost 
of which was the fact that the club was too 
large for efficient instruction and supervision. 

In the school year 1946-47, the work was 
carried on with the aid of Wilbur Clark, teach- 
er of physical education and coach of football, 
basketball, and baseball. Ill-health made it ad- 
visable for Mr. Clark to discontinue this work 
in the spring of 1947, at which time E. Fenton 
Carey was employed to replace him. Mr. 
Carey, as his brother John had done, had 
served in Captain Hamilton’s V-5 program. 

In the fall of 1947, the department of phys- 
ical education was reorganized in several re- 
spects. The Utility Club was then limited to a 
membership of 12 boys, three from each of 
the four high school grades. During the same 
year the club became well organized as regards 
policy and method. Much progress was made, 
for it is significant to note that the cost of 
professional reconditioning of football leather- 
work for a squad of 60 boys, in the fall of 
1947, was $68. Since the fall of 1947, two 
full-time instructors have been active in the 
extensive intramural and interscholastic pro- 
gram, which the high school maintains for 300 
boys from grades 7 to 12. 

Last fall about 90 boys were eager to par- 
ticipate in the program by giving a minimum 
of 90 minutes of service a week, with an addi- 
tional afternoon or evening a week, during 
periods of great activity. However, member- 
ship remained limited to 12. Special activity 
in the gym or pool, during the activity period 
when work is done or during a lull in activity, 
is a reward available to the boys. 

Among other tasks which the boys presently 
perform are lining athletic fields, preparing 
locations for track and field events, storing 
equipment, maintaining inventory, restringing 
tennis rackets, painting equipment, laundering 
garments at a self-service laundry, and assist- 
ing managers and coaches in the issue of 
equipment. At this time every piece of prac- 
tice or game equipment is numbered. This is 
a real achievement when one realizes that the 
present sizes of the squads for interscholastic 
competition are: football, 85; basketball, 70; 
baseball, 30; and track, 45— all in full uni- 
form. To this must be added 300 gym uni- 
forms used for intramural sports. 

It is anticipated that not more than $300 
will be spent for reconditioning the equipment 
of all sports this year, contrasting with the 
sum of $1,200 —$1,400 which used to be 
similarly spent for much smaller squads. The 
quality of work done by the boys has been 
excellent. The saving has been a big factor in 
enabling the athletic department to start each 
school year with a balance rather than relying 
on football receipts to clear up a deficit in- 
curred during the summer. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





The club carries on its cleaning and repair work in the storage room 
of the athletic department. 


Many interesting discoveries have been 
made by the boys themselves. A paint has been 
developed for use in numbering. The reactions 
of various types of cloth to use, to washing, 
and to dry cleaning have been studied. The 
boys have learned sufficient about football 
shoes to reduce the cost of reconditioning a 
pair to 65 cents. 

Thanks to the aid given by the Utility Club, 
the athletics program of the school is cur- 
rently running on a budget of $4,550, as fol- 
lows: 


Income 
Cash on hand $ 400 
Board of education subsidy 1,200 
Football 1,800 
Basketball 700 
Student activity fund 450 
$4,550 
Expense 
Football (squad of 80), 9 games $2,260 (tax included) 
Basketball (squad of 70), 17 games 670 (tax included) 
Baseball (squad of 30) 350 
Track (squad of 45) 
First aid and training 100 
General 
Girls’ program 200 
Medical services 100 
Band 100 
Contingent fund 420 
$4,550 


The team often travels in the school bus, 
but on occasions the school engages transporta- 
tion from outside sources. At present plans are 
being made to purchase a camera which can 
be used to photograph groups and events to 
lower the cost of such pictures to the pupils. 
A photography club in the school will be of 
assistance. 

The usually heavy expense of maintaining 
football equipment is now being incurred as 
follows: 


Khaki pants washed and repaired . : ‘ . = 
Game pants washed and repaired . , : . 50¢ 
Shoes cleaned, oiled, and repaired . : , . 65¢ 
Jerseys washed ; ; : i ‘ 10¢ 
Plastic helmets cleaned, sterilized, oiled, and 

numbered , ‘ ; ' 8¢ 
Leather helmets cleaned, sterilized, painted, and 

numbered , : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . 38¢ 


From the above, one can readily appreciate 
the fact that the Utility Club saves the school 
each year a total of abeut $1,000 in commer- 


cial charges for reconditioning equipment for 
all sports, in addition to giving excellent work- 
manship. 

Yes, there is tenure in the club for a job 
well done. Much credit is due to the two phys- 
ical education instructors for their interest and 
sponsorship of the work. 

The greatest value of the plan is the pride 
which the boys have in their equipment, for 
the influence of the club members on other 
boys in the school is considerable. The total 
loss of football equipment from a squad of 85 
boys last fall was two jerseys and a pair of 
stockings. 

Club members are receiving valuable train- 
ing and experience in the use and maintenance 
of cloth and leather goods in later life when 
the boys are no longer pupils. Furthermore, 
there is being engendered a spirit of useful 
service to the school. Here is no lip service to 
an ideal occasionally mentioned, but a genuine 
expression of service to others which is con- 
stantly observed and greatly appreciated by 
every boy in the student body. It is truly a 
fine example of good citizenship in the school 
and community. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


School-Business EXECUTIVES 


The Forty-Eight State School Systems 


Cloth, x-245 pp. Price, $4. The Council of State 
Governments, Chicago 37, IIl. 

This factual and critical study of the legal or- 
ganization, administration, and financing of the 
48 American state school systems appeals to us as 
valuable from two standpoints. It is, first of all, 
comprehensive and recent in its presentation of 
facts. It is secondly — and we think most impor- 
tantly — written by research men who have 
broken away from the narrow special pleading 
that spoils so many educational studies. The au- 
thors are competent in educational administration 
but they have quite distinctly viewed the educa- 
tional situation from the standpoint of the gov- 
ernments of the states and of citizens concerned 
with the over-all efficiency and economy of state 
governmental agencies. And they let facts largely 
speak for themselves. 
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Among the achievements of the schools during 
the past ten years these three are outstanding: 

1. The per-pupil expenditures have gone up 
from a median of $82 to $178 — adjusted to prices, 
a 28 per cent increase. 

2. The percentage of state aid has been raised 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent, the local ratio 
dropping form 63 to 53 per cent. 

3. Teachers’ salaries have jumped from an aver- 
age of $1,093 to $2,440, or, adjusted to prices, 
from $1,073 to $1,448. 

In spite of these improvements, the report com- 
plains that serious faults exist which must be 
overcome if all children are to be provided with 
a fair chance in life: 

1. “Low quality” instruction only is available 
to many children particularly in rural areas. 

2. Most states face a shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and not enough states are making satisfactory 
progress toward overcoming it. 

3. About 300,000 new classrooms will be needed 
in the next five years. 

Underlying the shortcomings listed is the in- 
adequate size of school districts, a situation which 
can be overcome only by reorganization. The great 
majority of nearly 100,000 local school districts 
are smaller than they should be for efficiency in 
instruction and economy of operation. The great- 
est efficiency, it is pointed out, is possible only in 
districts which enroll at least 1200 pupils, provide 
both elementary and high schools, and employ 40 
or more teachers. Only three states — West Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, and Maryland — can boast that 
all school districts are acceptable in size. One- 
teacher schools still exist in 75 per cent of all dis- 
tricts and less than 4 per cent employ 40 or more 
teachers. 

The Report is conservative in its conclusions 
that an expenditure of $7,595,129,000 will be 
needed during the next five years to provide 
school buildings sufficient in number and quality 
to meet the housing shortage. 

For the school official who is willing to dig, the 
62 tabulations of major areas of facts provide 
material for study that goes far bevond the find- 
ings of the text. 


Guide for Evaluating School Buildings 

By Ralph D. McLeary. Paper, 52 pp., $1. The New 
England School Development Council, 13 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

This “rating card’’ provides a complete guide for 
scoring existing school buildings for their educational 
efficiency, physical condition, and general community 
value. The guide is of the numerical type and uses the 
subtractive method. It has been developed with reference 
to various state codes and materials issues by such groups 
as the U. S. Office of Education, the National Council 
on Schoolhoue Construction, the various state school 
building divisions, etc. 

Ratings are provided for detail aspects of (1) the 
site, (2) the building as a whole, (3) the service systems, 
(4) the classrooms, (5) the special rooms for student 
activities, (6) the special service rooms, and (7) the 
administrative rooms. Appended to the scale is a list of 
supplementary criteria which will enable the user who 
has no access to other publications containing standards 
to help form his own judgment on objective standards. 
A further valuable supplement is a profile chart which 
will enable the user to quickly rate a building and 
literally see its character of excellence or inadequacy. 


Conference on School Plant Problems in 

New England 

Paper, 8 pp. New England School Development Council, 
13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

A report on school district reorganization, including 
(1) determination of standards for location of a permanent 
school district, (2) economic factors in planning school 
plants, (3) current school costs, (4) close co-operation 
among all school leaders, (5) widespread lay participation, 
and (6) physical aspects of consolidated school plants. 
Prof. Alfred D. Simpson urged more flexible buildings 
and more flexible concepts of education. 


Construction-Survey System 

Fourth edition. Paper, 18 pp. Compiled by G. Sznak. 
Published by the Construction Surveyors Institute, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This report contains an outline of practices of pro- 
fessional construction surveyors and recommends the use 
of these surveyors for large building projects. 











A Major Administrative Job — 





School Budgets Need Improvement 


School administrators are careless about the 
preparation, presentation, and administration 
of their school budgets. 

The situation is is not new. Studies made 
by Mellon? in Illinois, Westbrook® in Georgia, 
and the report of Featherstone* and his col- 
leagues in 1931 reveal that school budget 
preparation, presentation, and administration 
are far short of what they should be. The 
principles of budgetary procedure are cer- 
tainly in advance of budgetary practice. 


Little Recent Improvement 

A recent study® of the budgetary practices 
in Nebraska schools evidences little improve- 
ment since the time of the earlier studies. 

In 1926 Weber wrote: “Up to the beginning 
of the last decade by far the greater majority 
of boards of education had no definite fiscal 
policy.’”® 

Featherstone wrote, “By far the greatest 
number of these budgets were merely state- 
ments of anticipated income and proposed 
expenditures with no more detailed analysis 
than could be presented on a single sheet of 
paper. At the other extreme were budgets of 
many pages setting forth in great detail the 
entire financial plan of the school system. 
Obviously, in one case a budget meant quite 
a different thing from what it means in the 
other case.’ 

Thomason® reported in 1934 on the budg- 
etary practices in small Texas school systems. 
He noted that only 51 per cent of the super- 
intendents consider their income in making 
out a budget. Fewer than iO per cent had 
used a budget ten years before 

In 1916 Baker wrote, “There is no doubt 
that boards of education and superintendents, 
so far as they have anything to do with the 
matter, operate in the main on a ‘hit and 
miss’ policy rather than on a budget plan.”® 

DeYoung says, budget making in 
most public schools is still in the elementary 
state, both in external mechanics and in basic 
content. A few progressive school budgets 
might be placed on the junior high or high 
school level of development; much, however, 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Beatrice, Neb. 

2Mellon, Eugene H., A Proposed School Budget Law for 
Illinois 

7Westbrook, Perry, Budgetary Procedures in Selected 
Public Schools of Georgia 

‘Featherstone, et al., ‘‘An Analysis of 112 Representa- 
tive City School Budgets,’ School Executive, Vol. 50 
(March, 1931), pp. 307-309 

‘Kline, Barton L., Application of the Principles and 
the Statutory Requirements of Budgetary Procedure to 
Budgetary Practices in Article XXV Schools in Nebraska, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1948 

Weber, O. F., Problems in Public School Administra- 
tion, p. 449 

7Op. cit. 

®Thomason, Herman D., 
Texas School Systems 

*Baker, George M., “Financial Practices in Cities and 
Towns Below 25,000: The School Budget,’’ AMERICAN 
ScHoot Boarp JourNnaL, Vol. 53 (Nov., 1916), p. 23 


Budgetary Practices in Small 


Barton L. Kline: 


is very elementary and fragmentary. Basic 
principles, such as the relationship or expendi- 
tures and average daily attendance, the in- 
tegration of the work and financing programs, 
long term planning, the inevitable necessity 
for careful calculation of revenue in advance 

these and numerous other fundamental 
aspects of budget making are either over- 
looked or not included as part of the official 
document.’’!” 

There is ample evidence to show that ex- 
cept for the large school systems, practices 
in budget preparation and administration is 
not keeping pace with the sums of money 
involved or the persons effected. 


Theory and Practice Differ 

In the spring of 1948, 77 budget documents 
from the larger schools in Nebraska were 
examined for content and format. In only two 
of the budgets was there any breakdown into 
unit costs or other comparable data on which 
to base estimates. However, on a question- 
naire 65 per cent of the superintendents said 
a budget should show unit costs by depart- 
ments, buildings, average daily attendance, or 
some other unit. Probable enrollment, the 
school census, or a change in the school pro- 
gram was considered in only one budget. 
Either little or no change was anticipated in 
school population and school programs, or 
the school authorities did not consider them of 
sufficient importance to use as a basis for 
change in the financial aspects of the budget. 

It was evident that most of the school 
authorities preparing the budgets regarded the 
statements of income and expenditure as the 
most important phase of budgetary procedure. 
Fifty-three of the 77 budget documents con- 
tained estimates of both income and expendi- 
ture. 

Only two of the 77 budgets had statements 
of the educational program that the financial 
program was intended to support. In spite 
of the fact that 74.6 per cent of the super- 
intendents indicated on the questionnaire that 
they thought the most important part of a 
budget is the statement of educational need, 
they did not include any statement in their 
budgets. Further, no part of their budgets 
showed an educational or work plan, yet 65.4 
per cent said on the questionnaire that a 
budget should contain an educational plan, a 
financing plan, and a spending plan. 

The responsibility for compiling the budget 
was not clearly indicated by most of the 77 
documents examined. In a few instances the 
budget contained a letter of transmittal to 
the board of education which clearly indicated 
that the superintendent had prepared the 
document. One item of the questionnaire 


DeYoung, Chris A., Budgetary Practices in Public 
School Administration, 1932, p. 118. 
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asked, “In your school who actually assumes 
responsibility in making the budget?” Seventy- 
three per cent said “superintendent”; 20 per 
cent, “superintendent and finance committee”’; 
5 per cent, “board of education”; and 1.4 per 
cent, “secretary of the board of education.” 
It was impossible to determine how many 
superintendents labor under a situation like 
that described in the following letter: 

“Enclosed find questionnaire. You will note 
that my theory is much better than my prac- 
tice. We have a handicap here, in that the 
secretary of the board who has been on the 
job for 18 years, sees no need for a detailed 
budget, belittles the idea before the board 
and suggests we simply pad the budget enough 
to be safe and let it go at that.” 


Recapitulations in Few Budgets 


Summaries or a recapitulation of budget 
estimates occurred in 6 of the 77 budgets. 

In 33 of the budgets there was a balance 
between anticipated income and expenditures. 
Where there was imbalance, the tendency 
was to show larger anticipated income than 
anticipated expenditure. It was not shown 
what was to be done with the extra income. 
This is, in effect, padding the budget, a prac- 
tice which 95 per cent of the superintendents 
said should not be done. However, 25 super- 
intendents, or 30.25 per cent, admitted padding 
their budgets to prevent overspending. 

There was no indication in any of the 
budgets that the financing needs or plans of 
other local governmental agencies were con- 
sidered in conjunction with the school’s fi- 
nancial needs. 

There seems to be a preponderance of evi- 
dence that the principles of budgetary pro- 
cedure as taught in classes on school admin- 
istration are not carried over into on-the-job 
practice. A cause for this may be found in 
the fact that many students in classes in school 
finance are not actually engaged in budget 
preparation and some time elapses between 
the time they study the principles of school 
budgeting and the time they are ready to put 
their training to use. In any event, the transfer 
is not good. The time has come when courses 
on school budget preparation should not be 
fused with other courses in school administra- 
tion. It should be a separate course specifically 
aimed at thorough training in budget prepara- 
tion and administration. 


Practical Recommendations 


An attempt to remedy the situation should 
not come through passage of stringent laws 
covering school budgeting. Laws controlling 
the preparation and administration of budgets 
for public institutions have the inherent danger 
of remaining on the statutes after the need 
for them is gone. School budget laws should 
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grant broad powers to the chief state school 
officer to permit adaptation. He should have 
the power to enforce the law and basic uni- 
form school accounting through either or both 
of the following penalties; (1) removal from 
office of any official who fails to do his duty 
in the performance of the requirements, and/or 
(2) holding state support in escrow without 
interest until he and the state’s attorney 
general are agreed that local school officials 
are observing requirements. 

The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion can render a service to the schools of his 
state by supplying forms to school administra- 
tors that would aid them in developing better 
budgets. In addition to having the forms in- 
clude practices now accepted by authorities 
in school finance, they should provide guides 
for interpreting the educational program of 
the school system, suggestions as to how the 
financial program of the school may be in- 
tegrated with the financial programs of other 
local governmental agencies, a standard device 
for showing unit or departmental costs, and 
a plan permitting flexibility within the budget 
yet maintaining strict fiscal control. 

The importance of the educational plan 
which the financial plan underwrites is of 
sufficient importance that it should be made 
a requirement in the preparation and admin- 
istration of school budgets. 

Data supporting budget estimates should be 
supplied. A statement should be made of the 
last available assessed valuation on real and 
personal property within the district. The 
budget should show in detail the receipts of 
the immediate past year and total estimated 
or actual receipts for the current year. The 
same detail should be made for anticipated 
expenditures. Unit costs should be given. These 
steps are the minimum essentials to an in- 
clusive budget. 

Responsibility for school budget prepara- 
tion should be that of the school administra- 
tor. Approval and adoption of the budget 
is the responsibility of the board of education. 

The proposed school budget should be given 
wide publicity before it is adopted. A copy 
should be available for public inspection at 
least ten days before adoption. Notice should 
be made of the meeting of the board of edu- 
cation for the purpose of adopting the budget. 
In at least one state, Nebraska, the law re- 
quires that publication of the budget be made 
after adoption by the board of education. 
Such a procedure has little significance. 


Budget Should Be Circulated 

A copy of the approved budget should be 
given to the executive officer of the city gov- 
ernment, the county clerk, county superin- 
tendent of schools, and’ other local officials 
who have control or administer public funds. 
Effort should be made to integrate the school’s 
financing program with other local public 
agencies. 

Provision for fiscal control of the budget 
should be a part of the law with due regard 
for flexibility within the budget. Current ex- 
penditures should not exceed current revenue 
for the year; but whenever it occurs that the 
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estimate under a budget heading is less than 
is required and there is excess of funds under 
another heading there should be provision for 
transfer. 

To meet emergencies, the board of educa- 
tion should be permitted the preparation of a 
supplemental budget to follow the same pro- 
cedure as used in the regular budget. 

Adoption of this or a comparable plan of 
procedure for the preparation of school budg- 
ets would do much to improve them. School 
administrators would do much to improve 
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them. School administrators would be better 
trained. They would bring theory and prac- 
tice into closer alliance. State laws would not 
be restrictive but would do much to insure 
uniform, comprehensive practices. The prin- 
ciples of school budgeting — inclusiveness, 
balance, responsibility, control, flexibility, 
publicity, audit, integration with community 
financing, and the statement of purpose for 
the budget — would be applied. It would be 
a forward step in the administration of our 
public schools. 


Boulder Public Schools 
UNESCO Program 


Victor J. Emmett’ 


The Unesco program for international edu- 
cation, approved by the Boulder, Colo., board 
of education during the summer of 1947, has 
proved an outstanding experience for the 2600 
pupils, the 130 teachers, the school administra- 
tors and the members of the board. 

To finance the program, $3,000, 1 per cent 
of the salary item was budgeted, and a 
matching sum was raised by the teachers and 
pupils in various ways. During each term for 
the benefit especially of the faculty, three 
lecturers were brought to Boulder to discuss 
international problems. Literally tons of food, 
clothing and instructional supplies have been 
sent abroad. Three schools in Holland, and one 
each in Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
and the Philippine Islands have been adopted. 
Eight teachers and two high school students 


1Boulder, Colo 


attended the Mexico City international confer- 
ence; six teachers and one student journeyed 
to the Pacific regional conference at San 
Francisco. Last summer two teachers studied 
the United Nations in action at Lake Success, 
and two others attended the University of 
Oslo, Norway. Three Boulder faculty members 
currently are serving in England by exchange, 
and three teachers from London are conducting 
classes in our system. Serious travel, inde- 
pendently financed, is believed to have in- 
creased. One teacher thus visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the British Isles; 
several high school students have studied Span- 
ish language courses in Mexico. We were ap- 
propriately represented atthe national con- 
ference in Cleveland on March 31 by six 
faculty representatives. Unesco emphasis has 
reflected, of course, favorably upon a variety 
of subjects in the regular curriculum. 





The Boulder High School is set in a beautiful valley surrounded 
by tree-clad mounta.ns. 
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Front entrance of the Boulder High School where the Unesco program was carried on. 


Regional Conference Scheduled 


In May, 1947, several Boulder teachers were 
invited to participate in a Mountain-Plains re- 
gional conference scheduled for Denver. 
Unesco then was new to most of us and the 
matter of another convention was approached 
casually and aroused no particular enthusi- 
asm. As the conference progressed, however, 
and the potentials of the theme were brought 
into focus, extensive interest developed. Here, 
indeed, was meat for the altruist. (Members 
of school boards scarcely need be reminded 
that this quality is discernible among good 
teachers.) A faculty assembly after this con- 
ference, devoted to the general subject of 
Unesco, was one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
fessional gatherings that we have witnessed. 
Interest thus generated has continued at a 
gratifying level. The project has continued to 
grow. 

Rather passively, it seems in retrospect, the 
board approved our superintendent’s recom- 
mendation that a plan for international educa- 
tion be developed in the Boulder school sys- 
tem. Of course it is school business to train 
pupils to think, and therefore the selection and 
spotlighting of subject matter is a natural 
responsibility. Nevertheless, I feel sure that 
action was taken largely in deference to the 
superintendent’s judgment in such matters and 
also by the knowledge that Unesco was one of 
his chief interests. He has said: 

“Our activity in behalf of international 
education is based upon the assumption that 
one of the primary reasons why social progress 
has always been slow is the desire of people 
for perfection. Much has been said in con- 
demnation of compromise with respect to 
political and social problems. Willingness to 
sacrifice fundamental principles for limited 
and unsatisfactory gains is a cardinal weakness 
in our society: However, as teachers we must 
not lose sight of the fact that many times we 
sacrifice an immediate possibility because of 
our insistence upon accepting nothing less than 
the ideal opportunity. 

“Those of us who are working in the Boulder 
Public Schools believe that the plan of Unesco 
offers the schools of our country an immediate 
possibility which we dare not overlook. We 
must act at once with the faith and energy 
which the international situation demands. A 


neglect of our opportunity at this time cannot 
be justified by a meaningless and futile quest 
for more favorable conditions for aggressive 
action.” 


Prospects for Ethical Training 


Two practical aspects of the plan appealed 
to the board. In the first place, there seemed 
an opportunity to advance the cause of ethical 
training, concerning which we maintain rather 
definite hopes. Grade schools seem the logical 
place to introduce such training with concerted 
recognition, step-by-step planning, and clear 
understanding of individual responsibility 
within the faculty. There is no objection to 
collateral introduction of the subject, so long 
as this leads-to an established goal. Parenthet- 
ically, these are my individual observations 
for the most part. But does it not seem re- 
grettable that this most important phase of 
elementary education is at best laggard with 
respect to implementation? We produce seem- 
ingly disproportionate numbers of citizens who 
dissociate right and responsibility; and it will 
serve only to prolong the situation if we shift 
our share of the burden to the churches and 
homes. I respectfully suggest that the onus 
also falls upon you and me — upon all board 
members throughout the nation. However that 
may be, Unesco is a stride in the right direc- 
tion. We especially like it in view of Dr. J. M. 
Mecklin’s apt observation, “Viewing the edu- 
cational problem from the broad moral point 
of view it must include these three elements, 
first the Greek idea of insight, which means all 
that history, science, literature and philosophy 
can contribute in the way of moral enlighten- 
ment, secondly, goodness of disposition which 
will incline to the pursuit of the true and the 
good without external coercion, and thirdly, 
habituation of the will through which the per- 
formance of socially valuable acts is assured. 

So long as the horizon from which the 
school virtues are measured is the four walls 
of the school they will have little social sig- 
nificance.’”? 

Secondly, and not a minor consideration, the 
Boulder plan incorporated bonuses in the 
form of aids to study and to purposeful travel 


2Introduction to Social Ethics, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1921, rev. ed 
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for teachers —this when further advances in 
salaries, however desirable, appeared beyond 
early reach. You perhaps can sympathize. As 
the budgeted sum approximated but 1 per cent 
of the salary item, it was felt that apprecia- 
tion for faithful performance might be reg- 
istered more clearly by rewarding small num- 
bers of teachers each term through a broad 
method of selection than by spreading a small 
sum over the full length of the pay roll. 


Excellent Spirit Shown 


The enterprise and fine co-operation of our 
pupils and teachers in matching the district 
appropriation for Unesco indicate the spirit 
in which the project was taken up. A parallel 
story concerning the development of a physical 
plant for athletics would bear telling in ap- 
propriate circumstances. Means employed to 
round out the Unesco fund were wastepaper 
drives, musical and dramatic productions, and 
individual gifts. The additional effort was 
purely voluntary. It was understood that only 
a few teachers would be compensated during 
each term, and they but indirectly. 

Organization was developed around a com- 
mittee consisting of five teachers elected by 
the faculty, and two board members. Sub- 
committees on finance, professional advance- 
ment for teachers, foreign relations, commu- 
nity co-operation, and information, were 
named. A score or more of teachers assumed 
direct responsibilities and accepted jurisdic- 
tion. It was their program; and they handled 
it. Momentum was gradual. 

Applications for participation in the teach- 
ers’ benefits were received and cleared through 
the committee of the whole. Full reports to the 
faculty were required upon conclusion of each 
assignment. All persons thus far have been 
liberal with their time and effort. Moreover. 
the reports have enabled us to supply numer- 
ous programs for the meetings of lay organ- 
izations. Patrons and the general public have 
been informed about an interesting phase of 
school activity. 

The Unesco effort rapidly assumed commu- 
nity-wide proportions. Some 15 to 20 organiza- 
tions representing and including civic clubs, 
lodges, labor or related groups, and religious 
societies appointed representatives to a central 
co-ordinating agency fostered by the schools 
and staffed in part by retired teachers and 
professors.* While no claim is made for the 
credit due to co-operating bodies, some of 
which inaugurated Care and other programs 
before our own, it is felt that with Unesco 
the schools rendered a distinct service to the 
community. Several local agencies have spon- 
sored European children; others have shipped 
quantities of clothing and food. 

Doubtless many communities have contrib- 
uted much thought, a great deal of discus- 
sion, and some earnest writing to this humani- 
tarian experiment. Among recent writings is a 
cogent paper by Dean Edward C. King, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Law School, titled “Edu- 
cation for Peace.’’ Under the subheading “A 
Challenge to Schools,” he says that the prac- 
tical question is one of procedures, that each 
teacher must develop within students attitudes 
which will promote: 

“1. A healthy, but not 
cism ... 

2. A feeling of civic responsibility .. . 


nihilistic, 


skepti- 


(Concluded on page 66) 


‘Boulder Unesco Council since has affiliated with the 
town of Doetinchem, Holland 
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The 1948 new teachers and their sponsors, Hutchinson, Kansas, pose for their picture. 


Inducting New Teachers 
Into the Faculty W, R. Godwin* 


For many years now, good schools have 
been aware of the importance of giving at- 
tention to new students as they face the dif- 
ficult task of adjustment. Furthermore, alert 
superintendents have taken considerable pains 
to assist new board members in the beginning 
stages of their new service. 

In the more recent times of teacher shortage 
and rapid faculty turnover, it is of equal im- 
portance that attention be given to the new 
teachers who join the staff. They have many 
problems of acquainting themselves with new 
professional associates, with unfamiliar regu- 
lations, with different texts, and with new 
social contacts. Another important problem is 
that of finding suitable housing. We believe 
that the school system which gives assistance 
to teachers in these matters will be repaid 
with better service during the first year, and 
with a higher faculty morale. 

This article has been prepared in the spirit 
of sharing our experiences with those who may 
be interested. Our city has a population of 
33,000 and a school faculty of 234. In normal 
times we bring in about ten new teachers per 
year. However, in recent times, our additions 
and replacements have ranged from thirty to 
fifty instructors per year. For the 1949-50 
school year we shall bring in 35 new teachers, 
four of whom represent faculty increases 
rather than replacements. 


Employment Interview 


Because we are intent upon discovering the 
full qualifications of each applicant, we are 
likely to overlook the interest which the 


*Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kans 


teacher has in finding out important things 
about the school system. It is quite as reason- 
able for the applicant to ask questions as it 
is for the employing official to ask them. Some- 
times teachers are timid about making in- 
quiries, and we have found it worth while to 
invite them to do so. 

Numerous interviews convince us that teach- 
ers are interested not only in salary schedules 
but also in the teaching load, sick-leave pro- 
visions, retirement, housing, social opportu- 
nities, additional training requirements, and 
regulations that tend to restrict their private 
lives. Young teachers want to know the ages 
of other teachers with whom they will work. 
They want to know who employs and pays the 
substitutes. It is important for them to under- 
stand that our supervisors of music and art 
are consultive, and provide demonstration 
teaching service rather than the “special 
teacher” service. 

In the employment interview, we have found 
it useful to answer all questions asked but 
also to supply a map of the city, a copy of 
the salary schedule, and other regulations gov- 
erning teachers, a directory of the schools for 
the previous year for use until the new di- 
rectory is published, and a “Welcome Folder” 
which we hand to new families that move to 
our city. We go over the provisions of the 
contract with some care before the teacher is 
given the opportunity to sign. Teachers are 
interested in knowing whether payment will 
be on a 9 or 12 months’ basis. 

After the board has acted upon the super- 
intendent’s recommendation, the teacher is 
sent a copy of the contract and a letter which 
not only welcomes the person to our school 


system but also tells where to turn for further 
information about books and courses of study. 
Also, the teacher's name is sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce which sends a letter 
of welcome and a booklet describing the busi- 
ness, cultural, religious, and recreational op- 
portunities which the city affords. Some of 
the larger retail establishments also send letters 
of welcome. 


Instructions for Opening of School 


During the last week in July, a letter goes 
to new teachers giving information about our 
service in helping them to find housing. This 
letter requests official transcript for all college 
credits. It supplies the form used in establish- 
ing age in connection with our retirement plan, 
and gives necessary information about certifi- 
cate requirements and the place to apply for 
teachers’ certificates. It includes a blank for 
establishing the previous experience record, and 
an employee’s withholding tax exemption 
certificate. 

One week later we send a letter which pro- 
vides the schedule of events for the start of 
the new year. This includes a special “get- 
acquainted” meeting one day in advance of 
the first general faculty meeting. At the “get- 
acquainted” party, each new teacher is met 
by a welcoming committee, and a name card 
is pinned on her lapel. The party includes the 
following elements: 


1. A speech of welcome delivered by the presi- 
dent of the board of education. 

2. A talk on getting acquainted with the or- 
ganization. Information is given about the pattern 
of our organization, and where and how to make 
complaints if the need arises. The talk stresses 
team play and the fact that the teacher should 
look upon herself as belonging to the entire 
faculty and not merely to the group in the build- 
ing where she teaches. 

3. A discussion of some important details; Pay 
days, filing the withholding tax exemption cer- 
tificate, recording the teacher’s certificate, and the 
regulations requiring periodic additions to train- 
ing are explained 

4. A talk on social and professional opportu 
nities explains the work of the Hutchinson Teach- 
ers’ Association with its tradition of 100 per cent 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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ADVENT OF A NEW SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE 


THE announcement that the board of edu- 
cation has elected a new school superin- 
tendent who henceforth will administer the 
local school system, invariably excites the 
attention of the community and of the 
school staff. The interest of citizens, which 
may range from mere curiosity to active 
welcome or antagonism, will hardly affect 
the early success of the newcomer. However, 
the attitudes of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff and of the school board will 
contribute much to the effectiveness of the 
new executive. 

It is a common exaggeration to say that 
the new superintendent creates his own 
status in a community. True, if seriously 
bad conditions have been passed on to him 
by his predecessor, the promptness with 
which he discovers the evils that exist and 
makes clear to the board that some early 
action is necessary will help the board form 
a judgment concerning his awareness and 
initiative. He can hardly be blamed, how- 
ever, if he asks that he be given time to 
study local policies and total conditions 
before rushing in with recommendations or 
himself taking executive action. 

Another picture is presented where the 
predecessor has left a long and honorable 
career behind him, and at the time of his 
exit enjoyed the acclaim of the professional 
forces and the good will of a taxpaying 
constituency. Here the newcomer will find 
it wise to emulate the administrative poli- 
cies of his predecessor and to work out his 
own ideas for progress with rather slow 
circumspection. 

In either case the new superintendent 
should be able to approach his task with 
the assurance that he has the unanimous 
support of the board, including any mem- 
ber who may have voted against him; that 
the board will work in harmony with him 
and defend him in all matters which ad- 
vance the interests of the school system and 
of the children. It is not unreasonable to 
ask that the president of the board, or some 
wise old member, make it his business to 
inform the new incumbent with background 
information and give him day to day help 
and counsel. In nine out of ten cases where 
a new superintendent fails, this failure is 
due to the fact that the board members 
have not*recognized their responsibility for 
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his success, and that his lack of success is 
their own failure for which the community 
has reason to hold them responsible. 

It should be a definite portion of the 
welcome accorded the new school executive 
that the board specifically gives him the 
authority needed to carry into effect a 
sound policy of education, that the board 
limits itself to policy making and to the 
evaluation of the success or failure of 
present and new school activities and serv- 
ices. It should be further understood that 
the superintendent will not overstep the 
authority implied in sound and accepted 
procedure in school administration, that he 
will not allow an overzealous spirit to take 
sides in old controversies without serious 
thought, nor make recommendations for 
long-range action without full and deliber- 
ate consideration of the total outcomes. 

The success of a new superintendent will 
be assured as soon as the board and he can 
come to a complete understanding and 
mutual respect so that they will work as a 
unit. 


SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEYS 
IN PRACTICAL utility the school build 
ing survey has repeatedly proved its neces- 
sity and long-term value. In the largest 
cities it has become a permanent element 
of both the educational planning and of 
the school business management, to be re- 
peated at intervals of two to five years and 
to be a joint responsibility of the research 
office of the superintendents’ department 
and of the combined work of the school 
board’s architect or superintendent of 
buildings, the fiscal officer, and the business 
manager. Small cities and even large con- 
solidated school districts have found the 
services of the school-plant division of the 
state superintendent’s office or of an experi- 
enced professor in the state university’s 
college of education to be of unquestioned 
value. A few privately operating experts — 
usually former state school plant officials 
—have been available and have done ex- 
cellent work. 

The pattern of the more effective survey 
has included summary findings on (1) the 
community’s social-economic status and its 
educational program; (2) an evaluation of 
the existing school plant, using one of three 
widely tested score cards; (3) a population 
study with a parallel enrollment study; (4) 
a fiscal and tax study with an estimate of 
local willingness to meet higher outlays; 
(5) recommendations for (a) abandoning 
wholly unfit old buildings and sites, (0d) 
remodeling and enlarging partially satisfac- 
tory buildings to meet present-day pro- 
grams, (c) purchase of new sites and erect- 
ing new buildings; (6) a statement of the 
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estimated cost of all the work broken down 
to enable the school board and the execu- 
tives to program the work for (a) annual 
remodeling and new work, and (db) for 
levying additional taxes and voting bond 
issues; (7) a summary of the fiscal pro- 
gram ‘over a period of years. 

It seems hardly necessary to add that 
the most skillful, accurate survey is val- 
uable only to the extent that a competent 
superintendent and a progressive school 
board make their own evaluation of the 
findings, modify the plan on the basis of 
their superior understanding of community 
willingness to pay for and use a better 
school plant. A number of very fine surveys 
have failed miserably in initial execution 
because the school board members allowed 
their enthusiasm over the findings to over- 
estimate community willingness to carry 
along a large bond issue or a radical in- 
crease in the tax rate. The most effective 
surveys have moved forward conservatively, 
with little or no immediate increase in the 
taxpayers’ bills as the community sold itself 
on the usefulness of the remodeled build- 
ings and of one or another new structure, 
the later and more ambitious recommenda- 
‘ions were readily put into effect. 


AN ASPECT OF SCHOOL AND 
HOME RELATIONS 
A SCHOOL principal in a midwestern 
city brought a storm of criticism upon him- 
self when he placarded his school building 
with signs reading “Our library should be 
doubled in capacity.” Another principal 
caused pupils to carry to their parents 
sharply worded literature demanding better 
pay for teachers. The latter action was not 
only resented by the parents to whom the 
document was addressed, but by the board 
of education to whom the principal had 
not previously addressed himself. 

These cases bring to the fore an aspect 
of the relations which the school bears to 
the home, and to what extent the one may 
press its demands upon the other. No 
doubt, the determination of school needs 
and the condition under which the person- 
nel is working comes first and foremost 
within the province of the controlling body, 
the board of education. Nor can contro- 
versy arising between the school personnel 
and the board consistently be transmitted 
to the home for a decision except as a last 
resort and when other measures have been 
exhausted. 

The propaganda efforts of a school per- 
sonnel invoking school support through the 
medium of pupils and parents, has not 
only been superfluous but illogical and un- 
wise as well. The relations which ought to 
exist between the school and the home, 
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through contacts between teachers and 
parents, are well understood. 

The citizens may express themselves of 
their own volition on such improvements 
and changes as they may believe to be in 
the interest of their schools, but when the 
professional factors seek to make vocal 
what new departures ought to be engaged 
in, then the superintendent of schools be- 
comes the logical spokesman. Thus, the 
personnel must address themselves first to 
their chief, rather than to the board of 
education, or to the general public. 

Where boards of education and superin- 
tendents draw the teaching personnel into 
their confidence, inviting opinions and sug- 
gestions designed to bring about a better 
understanding and greater co-operation, the 
embarrassments mentioned above are less 
likely to happen. Only when the principal 
or teacher has reason to feel that he is met 
with a deaf ear, as far as the administrators 
are concerned, he will turn to the general 
public for redress, preferably through the 
press. This ought not to happen and will 
not happen if a proper attitude is main- 
tained by the school executives toward the 
professional workers. 


DON’T STEP DOWN 
UNDER the above caption the weekly 
Boston Pilot recently called attention to 
the high place which the teacher must oc- 
cupy in a democracy. Incidentally attention 
was called to the fact that in any success- 
ful democracy there is a hierarchy of office, 
of technical services which, while they use 
democratic processes and approaches, must 
maintain a position and a dignity higher 
than that of the average citizen. The editor 
wrote: 


One of the most dangerous tendencies in the 
general emphasis on democracy is the creation of 
a mentality of complete equality. The idea seems 
to be getting around that because political equal- 
itv is a desirable thing we should bend all our 
efforts to producing a similar equality in all other 
fields of endeavor. If it is true to say that all 
men are created free and equal no one must pre- 
tend to either a superiority of rights or a superior- 
ity of responsibilities over his neighbors. This 
kind of global sentiment is a very dangerous one 
indeed 

The point has been made before, for example, 
that thirty years ago women in their efforts to 
indicate their civil equality with men did a great 
deal more, and where formerly they had been in 
a position more exhalted than man, after their 
struggles they found themselves to be only his 
equal. The matter is simple enough on reflection. 
It is patent that, like the sta?s differing in glory, 
so too there is a hierarchy of abilities, and even 
responsibilities among men, 

This week at a gathering of social scientists in 
New York a similar service as just described 
was done for the school teacher. It has been tra- 
ditional here in America with our particular na- 
tional devotion to education to consider the 
teacher a kind of superior citizen, and if indeed 
one not holding special rights surely at least one 
holding special responsibilities. It is true that 
this is a somewhat august burden to put on a 
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Communists ar “Jeachers 


John K. Norton, Ph.D. 


Communism is more than a political 
party. It is a movement which would take 
over and regulate, according to a despotic 
ideology, every phase of a citizen’s life. 

It has done that very thing where it has 
been able to seize power. 

It tells you what you can think — you 
follow the party line. 

It regulates your economic life. 

Freedom of religion and conscience go 
out the window, when Communism comes 
in. 

It takes over art in all its forms — the 
drama, music painting, literature. 

It rigidly controls all forms of com- 
munication — the press, the radio, motion 
pictures. 

And it looks upon the school and edu- 
cation as an especially choice means of 
achieving its evil ends. 


It has as its first and indispensable 
objective—the seizure of power by a 
small group—called the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

It has never come into power in any 
country by a clear vote or mandate 
of the people, but always by violence, 
assassination, conspiracy, double dealing 
and the like. 

In fact, any means, no matter how it 
outrages human personality, is moral 
under the Communist code — anything 
goes if it appears to advance the time 
when the dictatorship comes into power. 

And it assigns a special role to the 
teacher who joins this movement — it is 
his duty to destroy the loyalty of the 
child and youth and to indoctrinate him 
with Communist ideology. 

The teacher is expected to do this in 
so far as he can without taking too many 
chances of getting caught. 

The teacher should do this regardless 
of the subject he teaches —all the way 
from art to zoology. | 


This international conspiracy — Com- 
munism — has more than 400,000,000 peo- 
ple under its iron heel today. 

These things that I say are not hearsay, 
supposition, conjecture. 

They are stated over and over again 


1This is an abstract of a paper by Dr. Norton, who 
is professor of Educational Administration at Teachers 
College, New York City, read before the Boston Con- 
vention of the National Education Association on July 
6, 1949. 


in official Communist documents and 
these things have been acted out wher- 
ever and whenever Communism comes 
into power. 

Even the slightest deviation —as they 
call it — places one outside the pale. Wit- 
ness Tito in Yugoslavia. 

This is the movement which a member 
of the party supports and to which he 
regularly pays dues. 

I ask you as a loyal American citizen 
and teacher to acquaint yourself with the 
facts. 

The issue in this whole question may 
be briefly stated: Should there be freedom 
to destroy our freedom — and by using the 
school as a means of doing it. 

* * x 


Fellow teachers, let us remember that 
as much as we all love freedom —as 
noble as the word freedom is — freedom 
is not an absolute. 

We are not free to kill, to commit libel, 
slander, perjury. Freedom and liberty stop 
at the place they become license, and be- 
gin to interfere with the liberty and rights 
of others. 

Further, let us remember that to teach 
is not a right — but a privilege —and a 
great privilege. 

We have fought for years to lift the 
standard for admission to this noble call- 
ing. We have fought to surround our 
work with the conditions and rewards 
appropriate to such a high calling. 

Do we want to admit to this great 
calling and privilege those who have offi- 
cially pledged their allegiance and their 
support to the doctrines and the methods 
of Communism, by joining the Com- 
munist party and who renew that pledge 
and that support every time they pay their 
party dues? 

We should not relax our efforts; we 
should redouble our efforts for all of the 
professional objectives for which we have 
fought in the past. 

I do not ask you to accept my opinion 
on this matter. I merely urge that you 
acquaint yourself with the pertinent facts 
and considerations bearing upon the issue 
of whether Communist party members 
should have the privilege of ‘instructing 
your child, my child and the children of 
other loyal American citizens. 

If you do so acquaint yourself, I have 
no fear as to what your answer will be. 


SSS 


single profession but one that has always been 
honored by the particular dedication of those 
who were its members. The resolution produced 
this week said we “affirm that the rights and 
responsibilities of the teacher as a citizen are 
identical with those of other members of the 
community in general.” With that resolution the 
teacher has taken a step down and somehow 
it seems a pity 

The teacher occupies in the community a posi 
tion of singular importance because in our present 
community arrangements the child is under the 
influence of the teacher for many if not most 
of the child’s waking hours. The school supple- 


ments the work of the home and by a sort of 
designated authority the teacher takes over pri- 
mary parental responsibilities. In this way the 
teacher certainly does bear rights and responsibil- 
ities beyond that of the other professions and the 
public in general. If an attempt is made by the 
social scientist or any one else to abdicate this 
responsibility and these rights the honor of the 
teaching profession will descend correspondingly. 

The work of the teacher is in many senses a 
real vocation and if there are those who turn it 
into one more routine job they will destroy its 
greatness. We feel that the teachers do not share 
their unhappy opinion 
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National Association Building 
Background and Finding Ways to 
Serve States and Locals 


A trip to New York City to represent the 
National School Board Association at the 
Fourth National Conference on Citizenship, 
gave the new Executive Secretary, Edward M. 
Tuttle, an opportunity to make personal con- 
tacts with school board leaders in half a dozen 
eastern states—New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Brief items on the current situa- 
tion in these states will be of interest to others. 


NEW YORK 


New York was in the midst of a 
twenty regional meetings of school board mem- 
bers. These were all scheduled within a period 
of six weeks, and were always held in late 
afternoon or evening, often with a dinner 
feature. Programs were in the hands of local 
committees working with the district chair- 


series of 


man who usually presided. (New York State 
is divided into six districts, each with its own 
officers.) The program usually included musi 
by local school groups, a talk on some topic 
of immediate interest by 
a report on new state school legislation by 


a local leader, and 


‘ 


THE 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK BOARD OF 


Everett Dyer, the executive secretary of the 
New York State School Boards Association, 
Inc., who attended every meeting. A discus- 
sion period at the close often proved the most 
valuable feature of the evening. Attendance at 
these meetings varied from 75 to 150, with an 
average of around 100, so that the 
reached some 2000 school board members in 
the state. Better than 96 per cent of all types 
of school boards (city, village. central, and 


rural) in New York 


series 


belong to the state 


association 


CONNECTICUT 

In Connecticut 
of the 
Association of Boards of Education was called 
to talk with Mr. Tuttle in the Hartford board 
of education rooms. Ten persons were present 
and, after a description of the 
and plans of the N.S.B.A., a 
general and absorbing until nearly 11 o'clock 
has only eight 
school districts, and approximately 1300 board 


a special evening meeting 


Executive Committee of the State 


organization 


discussion was 


Connecticut counties, 170 


members. There is a state board of education 


EDUCATION 
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of nine members appointed by the Governor, 
and this board in turn appoints the Com- 
missioner of Education without any set term. 
An important factor in the educational de- 
velopment of the state is a Council on Educa- 
tion made up of representatives of many lay 
and professional groups, and there are also 
nine regional Citizens Councils (one for each 
county and one for the cities). This past year 
the Connecticut Education Association added 
all school board members to the complimen- 
tary mailing list for its journal, Connecticut 
Teacher, and this has increased the spirit of 
co-operation and the 
teachers. 

Another significant piece of work in Con- 
necticut is a series of free courses for school 
board members on the duties and conduct of 
board business, given during the fall and 
spring months. These are under the direction 
of the Division of Federal — State — Local 
Relations of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and are held one night a week for six 
weeks in four different centers. 
This work has been going on for three vears. 


between the boards 


consecutive 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island is going through a transition 
period in its school board The 
Rhode Island Public School Officials Associa- 
tion dates back to 1932, but in 1935 it lapsed 
when the board of and the 
office of Commissioner abolished 
and the chief state school officer became the 
director of the 


issociation, 


state education 


State were 


state department of educa- 
There are 


with from 


tion, appointed by the Governor 


only 


| 


39 school boards in the state 





IN SESSION 


The Jamestown, New York, board of education has been engaged during the past year in adjusting the schools to the 
postwar situation through the revision of the instructional services, the improvement of the school plant, and the solution 


of financial problems. 


The president of the board, Weldon M. Nelson, is at the head of the table. The members from left to right are: Arthur 
R. Smith; Mrs. Clarence A. Bjork; Stanley Weeks; Saner C. Hullihen; Mrs. Clarence G. Nelson; John P. Danielson. 





— Photograph, courtesy Supt. Carlyle C. Ring 
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DEPTH That's Clearer, Sharper!. 
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For FINEST PICTURE QUALITY have your 16mm 
films projected with the 


Audiences “look into” scenes projected with 
the RCA “400” and see screen images in a 
realistic ‘“‘atmosphere.’’ They observe them in 
perspective that suggests the third dimension. 
Both near and far objects appear in sharp and 
clear focus with regard to size, shape and posi- 
tion to one another. 


RCA ‘400” projection makes your 16mm 
film showings more expressive. It gives them 
added force and vividness. Accompanied by 
sound reproduction that’s true-to-life, your pro- 
jected pictures capture the undivided attention 
of audiences. Because the story of the film is 





VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, H.J. 





in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreaj 
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projected at its finest in showmanship, the 
screen message gets quick acceptance, is longer 
remembered, 

There’s nothing to match the RCA “400” for 
simplicity of operation and maintenance. It is 
the quickest and easiest of all 16mm projectors 
to thread. 





RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
sound projector of fully professional quality . 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality reproduction of 
16mm sound and pictures for larger audiences, auditoriums or 
larger rooms. 


l6mm 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 1H) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 











Please send me complete information on the RCA 
“400” Sound Projector 


Name__ 





School 
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City. 
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THE FITCHBURG, 


The school committee of Fitchburg, Mass., has engaged during the school year just passed in an extensive program 


of administrative improvements. 


MASS., SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


IN SESSION 


A new single-salary schedule has been adopted. The use of visual aids has been extended to 


the entire school system. The class size has been reduced. Courses of study have been improved; and an extensive program 


af remodeling ‘tras bee’ worked Vac 


is working out a solution of the six-three-three organization program. 


In the picture, left to right, are: Agnes D. Cashman; Mary E. 
George W. 
Teresa M. Gainey; Armand O. Richard. 


Goodspeed, stenographer; 


Stanton, chairman; George C. Francis, 


he Coniitiee is Working at pres@ai io clear up its appraisaT Or school bullding needs ‘and 


Bartley; Walter O. Cashman, vice-chairman; Louise E. 
superintendent ; 


Thomas H. Moriarty; 


— Photograph, courtesy Supt. George C. Francis 





(Continued from page 50) 
3 to 15 members each, all elected by popular 
vote. Efforts are being made to raise the 
standards for school committeemen, as they 
are called, and to revitalize the state associa- 


tion. Other states and the N.S.B.A. offer 
encouragement and good wishes. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The Massachusetts Association of School 


Committees (Boards) held its third annual 
meeting in Fall River, beginning with a dinner 
on Friday, May 20, and carrying through an 
all-day program on Saturday. Mr. Tuttle was 
so fortunate as to connect with this meeting, 
and it afforded an opportunity to establish 
mutual understanding and co-operation. He 
spoke briefly of the plans of the N.S.B.A. and 
conferred separately with the Executive Com- 
mittee. Action was taken on Saturday to affili- 
ate the M.A.S.C. with the National School 
Boards Association, which it had not hereto- 
fore joined. Of the 351 town and city school 
committees in Massachusetts, some 200 are 
present members of the three-year-old state 
association, which is planning to increase its 
membership and strengthen its work. The in- 
coming president and secretary are Dr. George 
M. Harper, Jr., of Williamstown and Miss 
Mabel H. Keating of Burlington 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey is one state in which the state 
school boards association is a legal part of 


the educational machinery. By an act of the 


legislature in 1914 a “State Federation of Dis- 
trict Boards of Education” was created; each 
district board was authorized to “select an- 
nually one-of its members as a delegate to the 
State Federation”; and “for the purpose of 
defraying the necessary expenses of the State 
Federation, the various District Boards may 
pay the necessary expenses incurred by its 
delegates, and may appropriate annually a 
sum not exceeding ten dollars for dues, to be 
paid by the Custodian of School Moneys of 
the school district to the Treasurer of the 
State Federation.” There are 560 school dis- 
tricts in the state, and even though practically 
all of them are affiliated with the State Federa- 
tion its budget is limited by the original act, 
which has never been changed. 

At a semiannual meeting held in Trenton on 
June 3, Arthur J. Crowley of New York, an 
honorary past president of the N.S.B.A., pre- 
sented greetings and explained the organiza- 
tion and plans of the National Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association has been in continuous existence 
since its first meeting in January, 1896. Now 
in its prime at 53, it appears to be the oldest 
active state association of school boards. For 
18 years (1902-20) of this period, it func- 
tioned as a department of the State Education 
Association, but 1920 has been an in- 
dependent organization. In 1937 


since 
it provided 
for a full-time executive secretary, and P. O 
Van Ness has occupied that position ever since 


Approximately 90 per cent of the 2542 
school boards in Pennsylvania are members 
of the state association, and the state school 
law provides that “any such board may be- 
come a member of the State School Directors 
Association and may pay out of school funds 
of the district any membership dues which 
may be assessed by the Association at any 
state convention of school directors to defray 
the necessary expenses of maintaining the As- 
sociation and of holding the Convention.” A 
40-page Bulletin is published four times a 


year with a present circulation of 13,500. 
Pennsylvania also has legally constituted 
County Boards of School Directors, 66 in 


number, elected by the directors in each county 
at an annual meeting. In addition, the State 
Association has ten regional 
with the officers, 
board. 

Over the years Mr. Van Ness has developed 
many services to the school directors of 
Pennsylvania, and has established important 
affiliations with other organizations in the 
state concerned with education. Among these 
are the Public Service Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, which provides in-service training for 
local and state government 
plovees, including school board secretaries, 
building custodians, school cafeteria 
workers, and school bus drivers; the School 
Employees Retirement System, to which the 
school boards of the state contribute 25 per 


cent of the retirement fund; and the Pennsy]- 


who, 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 

for Handwriting! 

No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home. 


How to Let Teachers Teach 





; Teaching is the real job of a teacher. But today’s 
Mimeographing Is Easy : 


! 
> Seared ; crowded classrooms have brought a flood of paper 
This new textbook, “Funda- 


mentals of Mimeograph Sten- | 
cil Duplication,” is essentially 
salf.teaching. Every step de- 
scribed and illustrated. Edited 
by Agnew (NYU) and Cans- 
ler (Northwestern). 


work that seriously cuts into the time teachers can 


devote to their first responsibility. 







Many schools have lightened this clerical load by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs for sharp, fast duplica- 
tion of anything written, typed, or drawn. Teachers have 


more material for teaching ... more time to teach, 


For every need and budget, the complete A. B. Dick line of 








mimeographs has a model. For use with all makes of suitable 


stencil duplicating products. Call your local A. B. Dick Dis- 





tributor for full details, or send in the coupon below. 
Tracing Pages Add Interest! 
More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to school newspapers, 
programs, bulletins, and class- 
room material 







Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost— with no sacrifice of one for another. 


A.B.DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 






5 
| 
! 


Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and 
your new services for schools. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AS-849 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Special Stencil Sheets 
Help School Editors! 


These stencil sheets have 

; . NAME — 
guide lines for two- or three- ° 
column school newspapers SCHOOL 
Sharpen the appearance and " 
quality. Invaluable in putting ADDRESS 
out a professional lookin 

* ’ CITY STATE 


paper in less time. 


RE 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


(Concluded from page 52) 
vania Interscholastic Athletic Association. Mr. 
Van Ness serves as a member of the board of 
each of these organizations, and in the case 
of the Athletic Association every district com- 
mittee also includes a school director. 

An interesting feature of the Pennsylvania 
situation is that the school board secretaries, 
who under the law are the business managers 
of the boards, have had a separate state as- 
sociation of their own since 1914. They meet 
in annual convention in Harrisburg at the 
same time as the school directors, early in 
February, and combine programs in part. 

One outstanding accomplishment of the last 
session of the Pennsywania Legislature was 
a complete revision and consolidation of the 
school laws into a concise, consecutive act 
known as the “Public School Code of 1949.” 
This is the first codification to be made since 
1911, and the executive secretary of the State 
School Directors Association was frequently 
consulted by the State Government Commis- 
sion, which had the preparation of the law in 
hand. 


Association Letterheads 


One of the members of the Massachusetts 
state executive committee suggested that when 
they printed new would be 
interesting to add a line to the letterhead in- 
dicating that their state association is a ‘“‘Mem- 
ber of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion.’ This idea which might 
adopted by all state 


stationery it 


gradually be 
affiliated 
with the national organization, will help to 
increase our sense of unity. 


associations 


Incidentally, a number of states, as well as 
the National Association are already using 
a dark blue ink for their printed letterheads 
and return envelopes. It shows up attractively 
on white bond paper and might in time come 
to be a distinctive characteristic of 
board stationery everywhere 


THE REGIONAL IDEA 

Mr. Van Ness, Pennsylvania’s executive 
secretary, suggested in conversation with Mr. 
Tuttle that it might be desirable, as the school 
board movement grows, to consider holding 
a series of regional meetings over the country 
which would be intermediate between the vari- 
ous state meetings and the single annual na- 
tional conference. 

The national office would like to have re- 
actions to this idea, with suggestions as to 
convenient regional groupings of states, ways 
in which such regional meetings could be or- 
ganized, conducted, and financed, what pur- 
poses they might serve in addition to the con- 
tributions of state and national meetings, and 
the like. 

The primary motive back of any meeting of 
school boards —local, sectional, state wide, 
regional, or national — should be the promo- 
tion of more effective service to the schools. 
Unless it helps members to perform their 
duties with greater wisdom and skill, there 
is little excuse for holding a meeting. On the 
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other hand, a_ well-conducted exchange of 
ideas and practices can be tremendous stimu- 
lation to those who participate. 


In-Service Education of Board Members 

The most fruitful method of helping mem- 
bers of school boards, especially those newly 
elected, to become familiar with the duties and 
functions of boards of education is through 
some form of short, intensive course of in- 
struction by competent authorities. 

The national office has picked up a few 
reports along this line, like the one in Con- 
necticut mentioned earlier, which indicate that 
a good deal more is probably being done than 
most of us realize. Mr. Tuttle would like to 
have information and materials concerning 
successful examples of in-service education 
of school board members, whether they be one- 
day workshops, or local meetings once a week 
over a period of weeks, or concentrated study 
for a week or more at some larger center 
such as a university, or whatever other method 
has been used 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

Every meeting dealing with education and 
the public schools sooner or later gets around 
to agreement that the greatest single factor 
in improving conditions would be a closer 
working relationship between the general public 
and the teaching profession 

Programs are filled with such topics as “Sell- 
ing Education to the People,” “The School and 
the Community,” “Public Relations in Public 
Education,” “Education and the Press,” “Ad- 
ministrators and Parents Work for Improved 
Educational Opportunities for Teachers and 
Children,” “The Advisory 
School Rélations,” et¢ 

There are those who hold that the American 
people do not need to be “sold 


Council in Public 


on the public 
school. The public believes in the school al- 
ready as a basic instrument of our American 
democracy. However, these same persons, and 
all who have studied the matter. agree that 
with rare exceptions the American people take 
their schools too much for granted, and are 
inclined to believe that everything will go along 
all right 


support 


without their active interest and 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The predicament in which most schools 
find themselves today is largely the result of 
this neglect and apathy on the part of the 
public generally. 

Evidence accumulates that wherever signifi- 
cant steps have been taken to strengthen and 
improve the public schools of a community, 
they are the result of two major factors: (1) 
the combined action of all community groups 
having an interest in the schools; and (2) 
the unrestricted presentation of all the facts 
involved in the situation, pro and con. It 
can be taken for granted that if the attention 
of a majority of the people can be focused 
on the needs of the schools, and if they are 
then given a complete, unbiased picture of 
existing conditions and future requirements, 
they can be trusted to reach decisions that will 
be right and best for the community as a 
whole and for its children in particular. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD IDEAL 


A long life of public service, rich in 
experience, led a famous statesman of the 
past generation to conclude that when a 
spirit of good will, energetic purpose, and 
clear thinking combine in one individual 
they produce the most potent instrument 
of human progress. All three qualities 
must be present, for ideas and good will 
without energy bear little fruit, while 
ideas and energy without good will often 
work untold harm. Here is a constructive 
ideal which members of school boards may 
well seek to emulate in their duty of pro- 


moting public education in America. — 
E. M. T. 





On the other hand, when one special group 
or element in a community (even the school 
board itself) attempts to take action without 
consulting others who should be equally con- 
cerned, or when movements are made secretly 
and without revealing all the factors involved, 
the result is almost certain to be contention 
and strife which disturb and upset the com- 
munity or even rend it asunder in-a division 
that takes vears to heal. 

The implication of all of the above is plain. 
It indicates that the surest, and most 
successful instrument for improving the public 
schools in any given community is some kind 
of a Community Council, or Educational Com- 
mittee, or whatever it may be called, which 
brings together all the agencies involved for 
mutual consideration and joint action. Here 
and there such councils are already functioning 


safest, 


] +x } tat } The} 
on local, county, and state bases. Their num- 
ber and effectiveness need to be greatly mul- 
tiplied. In proportion as this is done, improve- 


ment in public education will be accelerated 


Alabama School Boards Organize 


Under the sponsorship of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Educational Council of Alabama, repre- 
sentatives of 42 of the 108 school boards in 
the state met on June 16 and organized a 
State Association Many other boards not di- 
rectly represented have indicated their inter- 
est. The new president is Dr. L. E. Kirby 
of Birmingham and the secretary is N. F. 
Nunnelley of Talladega. Congratulations are 
in order. 

This is the 39th state-wide association of 
school boards of which the National School 
Boards Association has record. A careful check 
is being made by the N.S.B.A. office as to 
current officers in the various states, and as 
soon as possible a complete Directory of 
State School Board Associations will be made 
available 


+> 
A UNIQUE RECORD 
Mrs. Winifred Stewart, who died recently, at Salida 


Colo., has one of the most unique records in connection 
with the Salida board of education, as her father, her 
husband, and her son all have served as members of the 
board 

Her father, the late Louis Wenz, served on the Salida 
board from 1901 to 1903. Shortly after her graduation 
from the Salida high school, Mrs. Stewart married L. B 
Stewart who served on the board from 1922 to 1934 
Her son, Joseph, was elected to the board in 1937 and 
has served continuously being re-elected in May for an 
other six-year term 
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GIVE STUDENT-FINGERS 


' YOU'LL FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 


teaching your students to type. 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's per- 
fectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to step 
up typing speed. It helps them do more work... 


better work... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood De Luxe 


feature...the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 


gladly demonstrate it...call him today. 


Catleuwoode, vA PEWRITER LEADER 








Underwood 
Corporation 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service 


Everywhere 
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1 HP Commercial 


Spencer Commercial Portables are built espe- 
cially for fast efficient cleaning of schools, 
hotels, offices, etc. A powerful multi-stage 
vacuum, special tools, and a swivel handle 


¥, HP Multi-Vac Sr. 


Yq HP Multi-Vac Jr. 


o 





that keeps the hose away from the body are 


some of the Spencer advantages. All Spencers 
are rated, and built for continuous service. 


TIME 1S SAVED by the 
large dirt car, released 
and replaced by a move 
of the foot. 


Special connections for blowing and spray- 


ing. Attachments for wet pick up, dry mop 


or large area cleaning. 


Built by Spencer, a pioneer in commercial 


cleaning for forty years. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
Or write for Bulletin 114-D 


SPENCER 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 
HARTFORD 6, CONN 











School District Property 


The purpose of the Illinois statutes making the 
trustees of schools holders of title of all school 
property for the use of people of the state was to 
vest the title to lands and buildings in the 
trustees and supervision and management in the 
directors, but the real owner is the people. III. 
Public Laws of 1857, p. 271; Smith-Hurd statutes, 
c. 122, §§ 4-21, 4-22.—Low v. Blakeney, 85 
Northeastern reporter 2d 741, 403 Ill. 156. 

Where realty was conveyed in 1869 to the 
school trustees under a deed providing for rever- 


COMMERCIAL 
VACUUM 
CLEANING 





t 


TO CLEAN THE BAG— 
lift and shake into the 
machine—clean side out. 


402-A 


PORTABLE 





sion whenever one acre conveyed ceased to be 
used for school purposes and the conveyance was 
made at the time the Illinois legislature had ex- 
pressly vested the title to school sites and school 
buildings in the trustees of schools, the successors 
in title to the grantor were not entitled to the 
buildings and improvements on the land when it 
ceased to be used for school purposes. Ill. Public 
Laws of 1857, p. 271, §39; Smith-Hurd statutes, 
c. 122, §§ 4-21, 4-22.—Low v. Blakeney, 85 
Northeastern reporter 2d 741, 403 Ill. 156, Il. 
A city ordinance establishing a purchasing de- 
partment for the city, and providing that the 
city purchasing agent shall purchase all supplies, 
material, and equipment required for the city and 
for every department thereof, and that the school 
committee shall determine and send a requisition 
to the agent to purchase books, and items used 
for technical instruction, and that the agent shall 
procure the article he considers best in quality, 
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all other things being equal, does not exceed the 
authority of the enabling statute. G. L. (Ter. Ed.), 
c. 41, § 103. — School Committee of Gloucester v. 
City of Gloucester, 85 Northeastern reporter 2d 
429, Mass. 

If an article to be purchased is peculiar to the 
field of education, the school committee’s deter- 
mination as to quality, as disclosed in its requisi- 
tion, will be conclusive on the purchasing depart- 
ment of the city. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 41, § 103. — 
School Committee of Gloucester v. City of Glou- 
cester, 85 Northeastern reporter 2d 429, Mass. 

The liability of a board of education of a school 
district is corporate, and those injured by the 
board’s neglect may have an action against the 
board and may be indemnified out of the funds 
vested in the board by the New York statute, or 
which the board is empowered to raise. N. Y. 
Education Law, §§ 1701, 1804. — Schoen v. Board 
of Education of Cambridge Central School Dist. 
No. 10 of the towns of White Creek, Cambridge, 
Jackson, Solon, and Easton, Washington County, 
87 N.Y.S. 2d 589, 274 N.Y. App. Div. 682. 

Where a 13-year-old pupil in a public school 
was struck in the eye by a pencil thrown in a 
classroom by another pupil to a third pupil, who 
stepped aside, the proximate cause of the injury 
was unforeseen by the pupil who threw the pencil, 
and the absence of the teacher from the classroom 
was not the proximate cause of the injury so as to 
impose liability for the injury on the board of 
education.— Ohman v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 88 N.Y.S. 2d 273, N.Y. App. 
Div. 

School District Taxation 


The bonds of a school district do not create a 
“debt” within the meaning of the Texas constitu- 
tion until they are issued, lithographed, approved 
by the attorney general, registered by the state 
comptroller, sold and delivered to a purchaser. — 
Rice Consol. Common School Dist. No. 13 v. 
City of Tyler, 219 Southwestern reporter 2d 558, 
ref. n.r.e., Tex. Civ. App. 

A Massachusetts statute providing that every 
city and town shall annually provide an amount 
of money sufficient for the support of the public 
schools, conveys a positive and inflexible legisla- 
tive command, and places a school committee in 
many respects on a basis different from that of 
any other municipal department. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) 
c. 71, § 34, as amended by the Mass. statutes of 
1939, c. 294.— School Committee of Gloucester 
v. City of Gloucester, 85 Northeastern reporter 
2d 429, Mass. 

Where the members of a board of consolidated 
school districts, after leaving their resignation with 
the secretary of the board, filed a petition seek- 
ing to restrain the secretary from holding special 
elections to fill vacancies on the board on the 
ground that they had not resigned and the mem- 
bership of the board was not thereby reduced 
below a quorum, the individual citizens could 
intervene in the injunction action to assert that 
the petitioners had resigned and to compel the 
secertary to perform the official act of ordering a 
special election, and were not required to challenge 
the petitioners’ right to their office by proceeding 
in quo warranto or to bring mandamus action 
against the secretary. I.C.A. §§ 277.24, 277.29, 
279.7.— Board of Directors of Menlo Consol. 
Dist. of Menlo v. Blakesley, 36 Northwestern re- 
porter 2d 751, Ia. 


School District Claims 

In a negligence action against the board of 
education of a school district, the board and not 
the school district was the party corporate de- 
fendant. N. Y. Education Law, §§ 1701, 1804. — 
Schoen v. Board of Education of Cambridge Cen- 
tral School Dist. No. 10 of Towns of White Creek, 
Cambridge, Jackson, Solon, and Easton, Wash- 
ington County, 87 N.Y.S. 2d 589, 274 App. Div. 
682, N.Y. 

The reinstatement or reappointment of a teacher 
who has resigned by the board of education of 
New York City is not mandatory.— Korey v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 88 
N.Y.S. 2d 160, N.Y. Sup. 
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KANSAS CITY TO RETAIN FORTY 
WEEKS’ SCHOOL TERM 

Dr. Harold E. Moore, of Kansas City, Mo., in 
a letter distributed to the citizens and school 
patrons, has given the results of a study of the 
longer school term and the desirability of main- 
taining the forty weeks’ term in Kansas City. 

In the letter, Dr. Moore shows that, historically 
and functionally, forty weeks constitute an ac- 
cepted minimum educational program for a city 
comparable to Kansas City, rather than a max- 
imum that could be reduced. He maintains that 
a reduction in the length of the school term is a 
matter capable of grave consequences. 

In the letter, he points out that Kansas City 
changed from a 36 to a 40 weeks’ school term in 
1904, and has maintained this standard every year 
since, with the exception of 1939 when four weeks 
were cut off due to inadequate funds. 


REVERE’S VISUAL-AIDS DEPARTMENT 

One of the problems with which school admin- 
istrators are confronted is the setting up, financing, 
and equipment of a visual-aids department in the 
schools. In Revere, Mass., the school faculty 
tackled the problem three years ago, Paul Mulli- 
gan was appointed director and given the task of 
organizing and conducting the new department. 

Without financial assistance from the school 
board, the schools have developed one of the 
best equipped and operated visual-education de- 
partments in Massachusetts. The equipment, 
valued at about $6,000, was acquired through gifts 
and the proceeds of various school activities. 
Projection rooms have been set up in all of the 
schools, a distribution system for delivery of 
materials is established, and the teachers are mak- 
ing excellent use of the materials available. 


NEW SCHOOL PROJECTS IN 
McCOMB, MISS. 


During the school year 1948-49 the public 
schools of McComb, Miss., have carried on a 
number of interesting school projects. Throughout 
the elementary schools, the Metropolitan reading 
tests for diagnostic purposes were given to pupils, 
and it is planned to follow up on the findings 
during the 1949-50 school term. In addition to 
these tests, the Durrell tests were given to stu- 
dents especially weak in reading subjects. 

During the school year 1948, the high school 
conducted an activity period of thirty minutes 
each class day. The first three days in each week 
were devoted to club activities in the subjects of 
science, arts and crafts, and music; the Thursday 
period was reserved for home-room discussions; 
and the period on Friday was used for assembly. 
In April, the high school conducted a career day, 
sponsored by the student council. Various sub- 
jects in which the students were interested were 
scheduled and speakers were present to discuss 
the various phases of these subjects. The program 
elicited considerable interest from students and 
the people of the town. 

During the year a guidance program was con- 
ducted, with the assistance of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, with special reference to 
pupils in all the grades. A filing system was set 
ip to provide a record to follow each pupil 
through his entire school life. The system will be 
enlarged during the school year 1949-50 

A new cafeteria will be available in the schools 
during the year 1949-50. 


PONTIAC HOLDS WORKSHOP FOR 
PRINCIPALS 

During the school year 1948-49 a workshop for 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and assistant principals was held in 
Pontiac, Mich. The classes were conducted every 
second Monday, from 12 a.m. to 2 p.m., under 
the direction of Dr. E. Kelly, of Wayne University 

The purpose of the workshop was to make the 
administrative group well acquainted, to learn 
techniques of handling teachers in workshops, and 
to study how to improve classroom instruction 
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Traps..Traps..Traps.. 


How to pick 
the right one 





a 


Small traps .. big traps.. 
square traps .. round traps .. 
bucket traps .. float traps .. 
diaphragm traps .. bellows 
traps .. 


Youll save steam and get faster 
heating up, higher radiator or 
equipment efficiency if vou pick the 
right trap for each job. First step 
in picking the right trap is to pick 
a Webster Trap. Webster builds a 
whole family of traps in a wide 
range of sizes and body models. 
Webster “know-how” is based on 
60 years of building traps. 

If you are not already using the 
right Webster Trap all you need to 
do is give us a few facts about your 
problem —the equipment to be 
drained, the prevailing and max- 
imum steam pressure, your parti- 
cular operating conditions. Then 
we'll recommend the Webster Trap 
we think is the right one for you. 
Remember this: the right size—not 
too big not too small—gives 
best results in faster, com- 
plete drainage, in longer service 
and minimum maintenance 


more 


costs. 


Every Webster Trap is designed to 
provide automatic, continuous and 
discharge of air and 
. . to hold 
steam in until it has given up all of 


its useful heat. 


complete 
water of condensation . 



















FIVE WEBSTER TRAPS IN 
15 BODY MODELS 
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Webster Series “79” Float 
and Thermostatic Trap for 
pressures of 15 to 150 Ibs. 
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Webster Series “5” Webster Series “7” 
rhermostatic Trap, Thermostatic Trap, 
bellows type, for low diaphragm type, for 
pressure vapor and low pressure vapor 
vacuum heating. Up and vacuum heating 
to 15 Ibs. %, *%, 1” Up to 15 Ibs. %, %, 
sizes. 1” sizes. 





_ Webster Series “78” 
Webster Series “26” Thermostatic Trap 


Heavy Duty Drip for process, 10 to 
Trap for pressures 15@ lbs. %, %, % 
up to 15 Ibs. and 1” sizes. 


For 


information on application, 
prices or deliveries, call your 
Webster office. Or write us direct. 


Address Dept. AS-8 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Princ ipal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited. Montreal 


Ch eGalon 
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=GAS OR OIL 


Whether you burn gas, oil or a 
combination, you'll be amazed how 
Todd Burners cut your fuel and 
maintenance costs... give you sav- 
ings up to 10%, increased power 
capacity. For utmost economy in 
your boiler plant —let skilled Todd 
specialists, backed by 35 years of 
Todd experience, engineer your re- 
placement of obsolete equipment 


or new installations. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO * HOBOKEN *¢ NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 
HARRISBURG * YORK * PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 
RALEIGH *CHARLESTON, S. C.* BOSTON + SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND, VA. * ATLANTA * BIRMINGHAM 
DETROIT * GRAND RAPIDS * TAMPA * GALVESTON 
SAN ANTONIO * DALLAS * HOUSTON * TULSA 
MOBILE*NEW ORLEANS * SHREVEPORT 
DENVER * SALT LAKE CITY * LOS ANGELES * SAN 
FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * MONTREAL * TORONTO 
BARRANQUILLA * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 
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THE N.E.A. IN BOSTON 


At the 87th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association problems relating 
to Communists as teachers and loyalty oaths 
by teachers, overshadowed in significance the 
discussion of such matters of professional in- 
terest as teachers’ salaries, the teacher short- 
age, social and economic security, federal aid 
to education, and physical education, which 
engaged the attention of the summer meetings 
of the Association in former years. The Boston 





Dr. Andrew D. Holt 


President, National Education Association, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr Holt has been 


Tennessee State 


West 
Teachers College and state supervisor of 
Since 1937 he has been executive secretary 
of the Tennessee State Teachers’ Association 


professor of education at 


high schools 





Convention, July 3-8, attracted some 5000 
teachers, of whom more than 3000 were official 
delegates from state and local organizations. 

The problem of permitting members of the 
Communist party to continue as teachers was the 
subject of bitter controversy in preliminary con- 
vention conferences. Dr. John K. Norton, who 
was responsible for the report on International 
Tensions, by the Educational Policies Commission, 
presented a_ straightforward statement against 
Communists to the Representative Assembly. At 
the same session S. Perry Brown, National Com 
mander of the American Legion, called attention 
to the fact that the eyes of the nation are on 
the American teachers. The opposition to the re 
port was led by Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative 
agent of the CIO teachers’ union, of New York 
City, who opposed the wording of the report, 
because it would give a weapon to school officials 
who would like to use the subterfuge of disloyalty 
to get rid of teachers who are working for the 
good of their schools. By a rising vote, the con- 
vention expressed the opinion that no teache 
who is a party member should be continued in 
school employ or should have his tenure defended 
by the Association 


School Finances 

The problem of the declining expenditures for 
education came before the convention in a dis 
cussion of the report on ‘48 State School Sys 
tems,” prepared some time ago by the Council 
of State Governments, under the direction of Dr 
Francis S. Chase, assisted by Dr. Edgar L 
Morphet. The Association reasserted its demand 
for federal aid to education. It urged that teachers’ 
salaries be increased and that efforts be made 
nationally for the recruiting of new teachers by 
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increasing the number of students in education 
courses. 


The Association decided to hold its 1950 con-" 


vention in St. Louis despite the fact that there 
was opposition to that city because of racial dis- 
crimination in the schools and public institutions. 

The officers elected for 1949—SO are: president, 
A. D. Holt, Nashville, Tenn.; first vice-president, 
Corma A. Mowrey, Charleston, W. Va.; executive 
committee, Margaret Boyd, Steubenville, Ohio, 
and Robert C. Gillingham, Compton, Calif. 


The Resolutions 
The list of resolutions included statements 
favoring the preservation of democracy through 
the teaching of the evils of Communism, educa- 
tion for world understanding, support of the 
United Nations and UNESCO, full assumption of 
professiona! responsibilities by teachers, improve- 
ment of professional standards with a minimum 
qualification for first employment of a bachelor’s 
degree, selective recruitment of future 
expansion of such services as nursery schools, 
junior colleges, educational camping, etc., federal 
aid to education, adequate support of the U. $ 
Office of Education, enlargement and improvement 

of school administrative units, etc 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL NEWS 

\ citizens’ advisory board to inform the public 
on the building report of the $21,850,000 program, 
proposed by Dr. Henry H. Linn of Columbia Uni- 
versity to be carried out over a 15-year period, 
will be formed in Worcester, Mass., according 
to School Chairman Wat Tyler Cluverius. Mr 
Cluverius who heads the board will name the 
other members. Its job will be to advise the public 
on details of the program. Dr. Linn made his 
report after a year’s study and the advisory board 
will spur public interest and point out the need 
- action--J'} ity has already-amad start 6 


teachers, 


‘ 


the building program 

& The Worcester Law Department has ruled that 
solicitation of funds from pupils in schools for 
supplies or facilities is illegal. The opinion says 
such collections are forbidden by state laws and 
it is the responsibility of the school committee 
to enforce these laws. The opinion was given in 
response to a City Council request after it had 
received a report that funds were being solicited 
from High School of Commerce pupils for repairs 
to the amplifying system. 

®& The Athol, Mass., school committee has named 
E. Perley Eaton, of Medfield, Mass., as superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Eaton has been superin 
tendent of schools in the Medfield School District 
since 1943. He succeeds William A. Spooner, who 
retired July 1, after 30 vears in the Athol School 
system. 

® Harold T. Rand, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N. H., has been named super- 
intendent in Melrose, Mass., to succeed Nat B. 
Burbank, resigned 

® The Marlboro, Mass., school committee has 
accepted the resignation of Superintendent T 
Joseph McCook, who has become superintendent 
in Haverhill, Mass 

® The Westboro, Mass., school committee has 
named Charles M. Robinson of Westboro, Mass., 
as superintendent to succeed Dr. Garland B. Rus- 
sell, who has resigned 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® NORMAN 
for the Ouachita parish school board at Monroe, La 
® STANLEY L. HAwtey has been appointed supervisor 
of school district reorganization for the State Department 


of Education of Nebraska. Mr 


director ot 


Epwarps has been elected business manager 


Hawley who was formerly 


research, is succeeded by Allen R. Lichten- 
berger, of Omaha 
®& Dr. Georce M. Geyer, formerly with the California 


State School Redistricting Commission, has been appointed 
Assistant 


bD 


Superintendent and Business Manager for the 


oard of education at San Diego, Calif. He succeeds J 
Chester 


Swanson, who has resigned 


® Dr. Georce V. Hatt has been appointed Director 
of Research for the San Diego, Calif., city schools, to 
succeed Robert I Jenkin 

®& Ropert E. JENKtNs, formerly director of research at 
San Diego, Calif., has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Instruction, to succeed Jay D 
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you can 6e SURE... te 17s 


Westinghouse 
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installed and removed 


MW AL M77 f 


Light weight, CD-80 and CD-160 fluorescent lumi- 


naires for schools and offices are easy to handle— 
quickly installed—easily maintained. 

Louvers or plastic bottom panels may be removed 
in a “jiffy” for routine cleaning—then just as easily 
replaced. This means full efficiency of the luminaire 
at all times—and a timesaver for the mainte- 
nance man. 

This is but one of the many features of the famous 
CD series, designed especially for schools and 
offices. Specify Westinghouse to get lasting perform- 


ance and quality illumination. 


To get the complete story, send for B-4072. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P, O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Call or write your 
local Westinghouse Lighting Engineer. He will 


gladly help with your planning. J-04255 


estinghouse @ 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 
PAYS 
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NEED FOR 





TOWELS . 


> 


GIVES YOU CLEANER, 
MORE SANITARY WASHROOMS 


No longer do you need to hove unsanitary waste 
litter in your washrooms . . . or have empty towel 
cabinets serviced. The new, faster-drying Sani-Dri 
gives you 24-hour hond or face drying service with 
@ streom of hot air... the most sanitary method 
known. New heating element and faster-flow noz- 
tle drys hands or face 25% faster than ever be- 
forel Soni-Driers hove carried the Underwriter's 
Seol of Approval for over 18 yeors. They have 
given efficient drying service in every civilized 
country and in every climatic condition! 
SAVES 85% OF WASHROOM COSTS 


Sani-Dri pays for itself out of savings! No buying 
or stocking of towels. No unsanitary litter... no 
fire hazord .. . no poper-clogged soil pipes. . . 
no servicing of empty towel cobinets. Sani-Dri gives 
years of continuous automatic drying service with 
little of no maintenonce cost. 


LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


No. 314-287 sectional table with complete 
seats. Cast iron frames, seats swing under 
table when not in use. Tables also available 
without seat backs. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


“Dependable Since 1897" 
3849 Commonwealth Avenue 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS§ 


| 
isd 
£3 -_— 
J) 
—? 
( ) Brochure 1082 on new, faster-drying I 
Sani-Dri Electric Hand and Face Dryer 


GENTLEMEN: Please send literature 1 
on the following: 
















( ) Complete catalog on restaurant and sods | 
fountain stools. tables and costumers. 


1 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Although State Education Commissioner John 
J. Desmond does not anticipate any elementary 
schoolrooms will be teacherless when the schools 
reopen in the fall the shortage of grade teachers 


in the state remains serious. Massachusetts has 
between 300 and 1000 vacancies to fill before the 
new school year begins. Worcester, second largest 
city in the Bay State, has about 130 permanent 


positions open, according to Superintendent 
| Thomas F. Power. 
Commissioner Desmond is endeavoring to re- 


lieve the situation through authorizing the state’s 
nine teachers’ colleges to provide special elemen- 
tary courses for liberal arts graduates and those 
qualified to teach in high schools. He believes the 
courses, plus the 300 elementary trained graduates 
of state teachers college this past June, the normal 
influx of graduates from schools outside the state 


| and the number of former teachers who are re 
| turning to school jobs will produce the quota 
required by September. While the elementary 


| school population in Massachusetts is rising, Com 
missioner Desmond says high school attendance is 
still declining. He expects the decline to continue 
until 1952. “This means,” he says, “the high 
schools won't be able to absorb the normal num 
ber of new teachers. To permit them an 
tunity to go into grade school teaching, the State 
Education Department has authorized the special 
summer courses at the teachers 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of June, 1949, contracts were 
let for 19 school buildings, in 11 states west of 
the Rocky Mountains, at a total cost of $5,455, 
514. Further building projects were reported in 


oppor 


colleges.” 


preliminary stages, in the number of 25, to cost 
$10.238.176 

During the month of July contracts were “let” 
in 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains for 
the construction of 11 school buildings to cost 


S?.465.285 Additional projects in preliminary 
stages numbering 21 were reported at an esti 
mated cost of $5.678.000 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
®& Worcester, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved pay increases, ranging up to $5 per week 
school custodians. The board has approved 
innual promotions for the schools but it will be 
necessary to continue seminannual promotions 


‘ 


until the teacher shortage is relieved 
®& Stoughton, Mass. The school committee has 
approved a _ suggestion of the Massachusetts 


Association of School Committees providing for 


the adoption of a uniform policy governing the 
early dismissal cf high school seniors for em 
ployment. The new policy will be effective begin 
ning with the school year 1949-50. It was also 
voted to set the second week in June as a uni 
form graduation week for high schools 


PESO gy 
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®& J. F Younc has been elected business manager for 
the board of education at Bartlesville, Okla., to icceed 
Cleve H. Tate. W. V. Montcomery the new member 
the board to succeed Don B. Pruess 
®& The voters of Pasadena, Calif., have elected threes 
persor for board of education member for four-year 
term Vernon M. Brypotr, president of the board for 
two tern was re-elected The other two member are 
Mes. Gtavys C. RInenart, vice-president, and Lawrenct 
( Lams. The three who were elected to membership 


won out over 11 contestant 
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®& The school board of Ironton, Minn., has 
with THerovore PrrtTyjoHN as president, H 
JOHNSON as vice-president, and Dr. B. A 
treasurer. Mrs. Joun L. SItncreron, Franx 


and Joun A. NeEtson will serve as directors 


®& The board of education of Washington, [1p 
reorganized with C. MELVIN SHARPE as pre 

Dr. James A. GANNON as vice-president. | 
three-year terms on the board were ADELBER? 
Mrs. Epwarp C. Macpepurcer, and Dr. |} 
JOUNSON 

& Dr. Ray LyMan Wireur, noted educator 
man, and humanitarian, died at Palo Alto, ( 
June 27, of heart disease. He was 74. Dr. W 
president of Stanford University 27 years and 


as chancellor since 1943 
both of the American 
American Medical 
& Governor Tatmapoe, of Georgia, has retaine 
state of Georgia the ‘‘essential’’ services of a hig 
in the State Department of Education. The Go 
proved a of the state school officials 

the retainment of Dr. J. I. Allman, assistant sta 
superintendent, as a ‘“‘special administrative ai 
Allman was scheduled to be retired on July 1, 


He had 
Academy of 
Association 


served as 


Medi ine 


request 


state merit system. He has been an important 
the State Department of Education for year 
recognized as having administrative ability and 


timate knowledge of state school finances 
® The mayor of Jersey City, N. J., has appoint 


new members to the nine-man board of educatior 
appointed are Bernarp Hartnett, Bernarp J. Bras 
and NatHan M. ARLoox 

®& Supr. Virct M. Rocers, of Battle Creek 

has been reelected for a new five-year term 
salary reased to $13,000 for 1949-50, and $1 

1950 


> Maes Fita ( Move, president of the board 





cation of Wilmington, Del., has been made an 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma, national 
teacher wwiety 

& Samvuet Jounson is the new president of 
board at Denver, Colo 

& Greorce E. Stowe has been elected busine 

for the board of education of Abilene, Tex. Mr: 
a graduate of Texas Christian University and 
Simmons University, was formerly purchasing ag 


the El Paso, Tex., schools 

® FRANK Manwney and Earn Jutius have 

elected as members of the board at Morris, Min: 
> Gireert Lee has been appointed temporar 
pervisor of school buildings and grounds for 

{ educa Minneapolis, Minn. He will set 

position pending the selection of a director 

and grounds | the Civil Service Commission. The 
atior ¢ ¢ new position call for training ir 

ginee g and te years’ experience in 

of ildings and ground 

& Jou \ Lanorom of Putnam, Conn., ha 

the iperintendency at East Hartford 


Muerny { I 

wuperintendent at Put 
Bluffton, Ohio, ha 1 
Ashtabula Harbor «xt 


ainfield, Conr 


LANHAM { 


© Veenre L. Picxens has been elected director 


ew division of practical arts and vocational « 
at Kansas City, M He had been director of 
arts ince 194 
& Supr. Raten G. Brooks, of McCook, Net 
re-elected for a three-year term 
© lace t Brock, formerly iperintendent 
at Moorseville Ind, has assumed the iperintende 
Re elact Ind 
© Hagry |. Powrt { Mount Horeb, Wi 
epted the superintendency at Wauwatosa, Wi “ 
ceeds George Watsor 
Dott, who has been for three 


& KRonaip ( 


{ guidance at West Orange, N. J., ha 


sdded dutie in the urriculum field, devoting ha 
to guidance and =half time to the field of 
H tith wirn trative assistant in charge 
if 4 a gu dan f 
& The «xhool board of Manitowc Wi honore 
L. H. Lamp on June ), at a dinner givet 
hote iH was presented with a framed ar t 
Lindwell, president of the board. Mr. Lamb 
Mi ar alter a x-Year term as iperinte 
he low erin 
> Harvey DD |r ' { International Fal a 
iS a d the superintendency at Winona 4 
© Ronert Grecuetsr, former woo iate 4 
harer nst at Minneapoli M 
epted the posit 4 ant iperintender 
dena, Calif He w receive a alary ft $i 
li-month tern 
> James B. Waite, of Madison, Il, has accet 4 
uperintendency at Aledo. where he succeed J 


(;raham 
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T’S a fact! These beautiful new Weldwood superior door that you'll want for your next job. 
flush veneer doors are guaranteed against 






Write or contact our nearest branch for full 
information on this new Weldwood Flush Veneer 
Door. Also ask about the amazing new Weldwood 





swelling and sticking in the summer... or 





shrinking and rattling in the winter. 

























Combine that feature with light weight and the Fire Door which carries the Underwriters’ label 
rich beauty of real wood... and you have a truly for Class B openings. 
noinoefosoaas en Oe ane Wim 2% ONLY WELDWOOD DOORS GIVE YOU 
wan ' =" THESE 5 UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 


1. PERMANENT HOT PLATE BONDING of veneers 
; to core and banding with TEGO Film Waterproof Glue. 


: wove venean 2. VERMIN AND DECAY PROOF mineral core resists 
fungus, decay and termites for life of structure. 


xn BOER —— ibe vr 3. INSULATING PROPERTIES are superior to double 
glazing, such as opening protected by storm door... 
when door is installed in an exterior opening with 


y weather stripping. 


4. EXCELLENT VAPOR BARRIER assured by TEGO 


Film Phenolic Glue bond between core and veneer. 


/ j - “~ 
’ , t 5. INCOMBUSTIBLE MINERAL CORE has a fibrous 
~} = om reinforcing with a nominal density of 20 Ibs. per cubic 
— a foot. This material has a sturdiness which assures 


tnt. Tocoac 4) OOTTOM fan . = 
coets proper performance under most severe conditions. 


One sTINUVOUS PIECE 


wirMmertes Advac 
wO CaPostc 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Iac., distributing units in Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans, 
San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. In Canada: United States Plywood 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send inquiries to nearest point. 


Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, High Point, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also 
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Gym- floor, Dance-floor and Auditorium? 


an) 


Penetrating SEAL-O-SAN 8 


Solves the problem of the 


MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR 


THE FLOOR of a gym used for public gatherings as 
well as class work will look nicer, longer if it is protected by 
Penetrating Seal-O-San. The reason is simple. Seal-O-San 
provides a resilient surface that actually becomes part of the 
wood. It penetrates deeply . . . fills the pores ... and rein- 
forces the wood grain. Dirt and dust stay on the surface of 
a Seal-O-San floor where they may be easily removed. Pro- 
tect your gym floor with Seal-O-San. Easy to apply. Pays 
for itself in lower maintenance costs and longer life. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA => 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


INDUCTING NEW TEACHERS 
INTO THE FACULTY 


(Concluded from page 47) 

membership in local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. It also mentions the various parties, the 
annual education conference sponsored jointly with 
the board of education, group insurance, the 
credit union, and health insurance 

5. A trip through the school building is con 
ducted by the principal. It gives the teacher an 
opportunity to see her room and learn building 
regulations, and it establishes the basis for class 
room visitation by the principal in a spirit of 
genuine helpfulness 


First General Meeting 
At the first general faculty meeting, each 
new teacher is given a hostess who takes her 


SCHOOL 


STATE 


to the refreshment table and introduces her 
to new friends. The hostess remains with the 
new teacher and at the end of the social period 
helps her to a seat in the auditorium where 
the general meeting is held 

One of the features of the general meeting 
is the “Introduction of Our New Associates 
A member of the board of education usually 
introduces the new teachers from a list 
pared by the central office. All new 
remain standing until the entire 
introduced, and then they 
genuine welcome and enthusiastic 
from the “old-timers.”’ 
the new teachers have no direct 
with members of the board of educa- 


pre- 
teachers 
group has 
receive a 

applause 


been 


Because 
contact 
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tion at the time of their employmen: 4 j¢, 
was held before the beginning of the las: schoo) 
year. A social of this kind requires only a 
hour in the late afternoon and seems to by 
appreciated as much by the board member 
as by the new teachers and their families 

A “mixer” by the Hutchinson Teachers As. 
sociation has been an annual affair for sever) 
years. This party takes the form of a square 
dance and a card party. It serves as a mean: 
of getting better acquainted with the ney 
teachers, but “old-timers” enjoy it as much a 
the new ones. Board members are invited and 
some of them always attend. 





Evaluation 

Any effort in the area of guidance should 
be evaluated, whether it be in connection with 
new students, new members of the board o/ { 
education, or new teachers. Accordingly, L. A 
Noll, the director of research, designed 
questionnaire and sent it to each of the new 
teachers who joined the staff last year. Th: 
following summary is based on the first 2: 
replies received. 





1. Do you feel at home: Ir 
a) In the school? Yes— 25; No—0. re 
b) In the city? Yes — 24; No—1. e: 

2. Evaluate each of the following items accord \ 
ing to the five point scale. A rating of | w ‘ 
indicate that little value is placed on that pa: m 
ticular activity; while a rating of 5 will indica‘ O 
it to be a very important part of the progran T 
The other numbers on the scale may be used ' 
indicate the various degrees of importance of ¢! Sl 
activity e 
a) The letter of welcome and instructions a 

to new teachers from Mr. Godwin 48° P 
1) Information on transcript of credit f 
and additional training requirements 4+: | 
2) Explanation of sick leave or absence t 
from teaching duties. ? 48 P 

3) Explanation of local retiremen 
system ; ; a 
4) Receiving a printed copy of the t 
board of education policies 44 ) 
5) Information of social activities o! ; 


Hutchinson Teachers Association ‘ . 
6) Information on health insurance ‘ 


7) Information on group insurance for 
local school employees 4] 
3. Were you satisfied with the “get-acquaintec 

program? Yes — 24; No.—1 

4. What suggestions do you have for th 
provement of the whole program ? 

a) “Didn't meet enough new people.” “Hay 
social mixer.” “Teachers meet who have sor 
thing in common.” 

b) “The credit union and retirement system co 
be explained more thoroughly.” 

c) Board members should attend the get-4 
quainted meeting.” 


*The numbers represent averages 


The program as a whole must have Dee’ 
fairly satisfactory, for 19 people out o! 
25 could offer no suggestions for improveme! 
There were many statements like the follow 
ing 


a) “I can offer no suggestions for the improv’ 
ment of the program 
to me.” 

b) “The help and consideration given 
new faculty members is greatly ap)’ ; 
ated.” . 


} ryt 


It was very help! 
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GYMNASIUM ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM MUSIC CURRENT EVENTS 
In preparing Spring festivals, In learning to read and in The"SOUNDMIRROR"is National — Local — Current 
recitals, physical education _ correcting speech or diction —_unexcelled for training all Events are recorded directly 
exhibitions, the “SOUND- difficulties the "“SOUND- music groups and individuals from the radio, at home or 
oe MIRROR” furnishes the MIRROR" offers great as- for local, state and national at school, for replay at con- 
at par music and directionsto pupils sistance. Recorded progress | competitions. Students hear _ venient times and as often as 
indicat Or assistant instructors. reports to parents, building themselves as others hear required. Students prepare 
ae Teachers can multiply their co-operation and pride, are — them, then improve presen- newscasts, and announce- 
of t supervisory and instructional easily possible. Singing, in- tation, through repeated re- _—s ments for broadcast whenever 
efforts and results. In case of | strumental work, private les- | cordings and quick play- scheduled over the school 
a absence for any reason they — sons, and music appreciation _ backs. They catch the first —_ public address system. 
. : can assure continuous, uni- —_ are motivated and stimulated and final days’ rehearsals and 
s 4 form procedures by using Permanent recordings of compare the difference! 


aintec 


he in 


their own pre-recorded music 
and directions, over and over 
again without undue fatigue 
to themselves. The SOUND- 
MIRROR” really assists 


creatively! 


school or class bands, orches- 
tras, and choral groups may 
be retained in the school’s 
files for reference and study by 
groups or individual students 
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plicit bP 
: ites sweet 


1 Recording tape is easy to load. 


2 Recordings can be“erased”, 


and tape used over. 


3 Recordings can be “edited” 
with scissors and cellulose 
tape. 


4 One control gives fast for- 
ward or fast rewind in 
seconds. Indexer and Log 
Book facilitate location of 
specified recordings quickly. 






































oiond 


S Acclaimed by school au- 
thorities. 


6 Microphone is ong of the 
finest available. 


7 You can hear what you record 
as you record it from your 
radio or record player. 


8 Practical length of recording 
time protects high fidelity 
and fits classroom schedule. 






nema Send this coupon today -———————~ 
THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please arrange a demonstration of the “SOUNDMIRROR” for 
me at no obligation. 





| Name 
Grok... riest IN MAGNETIC RECORDING School City State 
*Trade Mark Registered 
Position 
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Single sweep of light. Engineered 
specifically to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of classrooms and 
offices, these CL-242 units have 
been designed to join with no ap- 
parent separation—giving long, con- 
tinuous lines of high quality light! 


Modern design gives this new fixture 
a beautiful, streamlined appear- 
ance, making it ideal for most any 
architectural scheme. The louvers 
and luminous plastic side panels 
effectively shield the lamps and add 
to the trim appearance. 


Efficient - 85.5% when pendant 
mounted! Unparalleled in any fix- 
ture of its type! Purchaser's lighting 
dollar will go further than ever be- 
fore! About 55% of the light is 
indirect and 45% direct, reducing 
brightness contrast between ceiling 
and fixture to a minimum. Exclu- 
sive Sylvania Miracoat finished re- 
flector has a minimum reflection 
factor of 86%! 


No vibration in this unit! The 20 
gauge steel fixture features a one- 
piece reflector and louver with the 
baffles crimped by an exclusive Syl- 
vania method—there are no loose 
parts to rattle. 
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SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., ADVERTISING DEPT. L-9608 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


your new CL-242 Fluorescent Fixture. 
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OUT: 


SYLVANIA’S TRIM, LOW-COST, 
SCHOOL AND OFFICE UNIT 
FEATURES “ENGINEERED” ECONOMIES 


mounted. Carries two 


40 watt Sylvania lamps. 


Easy to service—re-lamping has 
been made extremely easy by 
simply lifting out either of the 
plastic side baffles. 


Easy to mount —can be surface or 
pendant mounted, singly or in con- 
tinuous rows. Single or double 
stems used for pendant mounting. 
Easily and quickly joined by fas- 
tening end plates of joining units 
together with one pair of small 
screws. No joining bands or other 
accessories required. Single stems 
may be used on continuous row in- 
stallations. For surface mounting, 
no mounting plates are needed 
since the chassis may be secured 
directly to the ceiling! Chassis ha: 
seven knockouts on top —one being 
a large center tearout for surface 
installation and easy access to out- 
let box circuit wires. 


Exclusive reflector spring latches 1. 

cated at both ends of the unit 
release the entire reflector and 
louver assembly for easy lamp re 
placement and cleaning. Once re- 
leased, this assembly is held directly 
below the fixture by captive chains 
which are quickly detached if neces 
sary. These engineered maintenance 
features save time and money. 


SYIVANTAVELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT BULBS; 
PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


ctmeucan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: Frame 
is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross braces. Comfortable 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, |4'4" 
wide, 15” deep, walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed. steel 
back panel. Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 


store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet 


No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 
for outdoor use. 


cAmevican Seating Comepaatty iors raya, vom 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manulecturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 





HOLMES 













Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life — insures 
perfect rock-steady pictures. 


The new REXARC with high 
intensity arc lamp, 40 watt 
output amplifier, and newest 
coaxial high and low fre- 
quency speaker available 
Write for the new catalog 
detailing the advanced 
features found only in o 
Rex 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL 
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WHY SUPERINTENDENTS 
GROW PREMATURELY GRAY 


Concluded from page 30) 


| + think much of them ideas,” re- 
\ir. Grumble, “I wouldn't have a 
ling against Mr. Winn because he 
car lots and my business is not 
enough to the railroad for me 
irge quantities.” 
i that we table the matter for the 
suggested Mr. Skinflint. The mo- 
irried and the problem remained 
Each time the issue was brought 
was neatly sidetracked. 


\lthough it was past midnight, there was 
natter of urgent business which 
fered possibilities for fireworks. 


Mr. Grumble speaking: ‘“Fellers, I’ve got 
g to bring up. Mr. Winn has been on 
ol board for twenty years, this fall, 
has been selling the school all the in- 
they have bought for twenty years 
I've been on this board five years and I ain't 
: dime’s worth of this business. I think 
me I got some of this gravy.”’ 
Winn, obviously aroused, says 
Grumble, all you got on this board fer 
was fer what you could git out of it.” 
I'l admit that’so, but the same goes for 
retorted Grumble 


YD 
President 


4 Someone Yawned 


eone conveniently yawned and _ the 

ng spread over the group as though it 

tagious. Wright moved that the meet- 

ng adjourn. All agreed and my first board 

ng at Boardtown ended without blood- 

not without damage 

here were other board meetings similar to 

ne. Even though the order of business 

worked out in minute detail by the 

ind the superintendent, it seemed 

¢ to prevent dissension. One half of 

| was constantly trying to “outget”’ 

half. When money was available to 

pairs there was an inevitable squabble 

who would get the contract or who 

" | the supplies needed. Contractors out- 
ommunity were seldom considered 

this story have any application to 

hool problems? I think the situations 

‘uggested point to the fundamental need for 

n embers of school boards who have a 

hilosophy of education —a philosophy 

t with the needs of their communities 

t possess also a strong sense of civic 

ty which puts the needs of the 

the pupils, and of the teachers above 

ul their petty business 

‘inally, they must have qualities of 

ind the respect of their fellow 


interests, 


: that they may secure community 
the progressive policies they pro- 
he schools 


rintendent must also possess leader- 
ind a high sense of professional 

He must command the respect 

rd members and he must keep 
informed on the needs of the 
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school locker needs 





The complete line of A-S-E Lockers will meet 
your every requirement for design or budget. 


Yes, regardless of whether you have already established your locker 
requirements, or whether you would like suggestions for efficient layout 
from experienced Locker Engineers, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 

A-S-E Lockers have a reputation based on 37 years of manufacturing 
lockers of superior design—combined with durable construction for 
years of trouble-free service. Shown here are three basic types of lockers 
—each developed to meet varying needs of use or budget: 


A. A-S-E Single-tier Lockers —Built in many sizes and 
fitted with a variety of interior equipment. Constructed 


to “Stand up” under rough use. 











B. Recessed Lockers — Popular in modern school design. 
Made in single, double or multiple tiers of various sizes. 


C. A-S-E Wall Robe—The ideal unit for primary grades 
"54 inches low.” Locking is controlled by master lock in 
end unit; doors open independently. Plenty of room for 
storage and for belongings of teacher and pupils. Easily 
installed in new or existing buildings. Also furnished in 





60-inch sizes for upper grades. 


For complete information, write today for free, illustrated Cl-] 
cotelog which describes the entire A-S-E line of lockers 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


101 Kensington Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Steel Desks 
Filing Cabinets 
Storage Cabinets 


Wardrobe Cabinets 
Combination Cabinets 
Janitor's Cabinets 


Utility Racks 
Key Cabinets 
Lockers 





school. He must convince the members that 
his proposals are sound and deserving of their 
approval and co-operation. Where there is 
inadequate leadership in either the superin- 
tendent or the board, the school fails to grow 
as it should, the community suffers, and the 
children lose 
. 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

®& Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $9,276,102 for the school 
year 1949-50, which is an increase of $620,068 
over the year 1948. Salaries of the school per- 
sonnel will absorb 79 per cent of the money. 
Salaries for teachers and instructional personnel 


will reach $6,451,000, or an increase of $293,075 


®& The Federal Government has spent more than 
7 billion dollars educating G.I. veterans during 
the first five years of the G.I. bill of rights. That 
is twice the cost of the bill’s unemployment and 
self-employment provisions, for which the tax- 
payers have been billed $3,571,000,000. Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Brown, staff associate of the American 
Council on Education and former secretary of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, stated: “What the G.I. bill has done and is 
doing to educate the young men of this country 
is unprecedented in the history of scholarship 
education. Its full significance won't be realized 
for years.” 

® The school board of Mason City, Iowa, has 
sold $400,000 in bonds, due May 1, 1950-69, with 
an option to 1959, to a Chicago bank, at 100.062 
for 144s. 
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WHO MADE THAT A IN 
SCIENCE? 


(Concluded from page 26) 
stead. Our nation seems to be looking down 
the same road, and we could easily reach 
the same end. The nation had better take 
an inventory of its human resources and 
do it quickly. During the next few years it 
seems likely that my own state with less 
than a million people will be drawn upon 
for a hundred and fifty million dollars as 
their part of the debt for the rehabilitation 
of Europe through the Marshall Plan. We 
shall pay that staggering sum because it 
may be unsafe to do otherwise. During 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute 
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Thece DRYABILITY QUOTIENT "es High 


MOSINEE TOWELS absorb water fast... that’s why their 
“D-.Q” is high... they do what a towel is expected to do, 
and thoroughly! Then, too, they are soft to the skin, like 
chamois when damp. Strong, wet or dry, they don’t pull 
apart in use. With Mosinee Towels and Mosinee dispensers 
you get top-quality Towel-service economically! Write for 
name of nearest Mosinee Lowel Distributor. 





the same years our institutions of higher 
learning will be able to offer students 
scholarships totaling less than one tenth of 
one per cent of this amount. It is a case 
of millions for defense abroad and pennies 
for preparation at home. In the atomic age 
we shall need all the bright young people 
we have. We shall need to have them pre- 
pared to their best capacity. With that we 
can face anyone. Without it we shall go the 
way of ancient Rome. The program of real 
scholastic education is not spectacular. The 
worker with test tube, microscope, or cy- 
clotron will never appeal to the public as 
does the open-field runner or the bullet 
passer, but when the chips are down he will 





make or break the nation. The time ; 
short and we had better look down the roa 


can. 
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that once great nations have traveled jy 
the past. We had better look while we gjj 


BOULDER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
UNESCO PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 46) 


3. The assumption that the motives 
neighbor, rival state, or rival nation, are 
until the contrary is proved . 

4. The habit of relying upon { 
things rather than upon signs and words 

5. The development of some gentleness 


spirit such as most religious sect 
‘ 


"3 


cate 


Lecturers Services Obtained 


Importing three outstanding lecturers dy; 
ing each term was one of the most satisf 
tory ventures in the recent experience of th 
system. The co-operation of the University 
Colorado, which is located in Boulder. and ty 
University of Denver, limited expenses t 
proximately $1,000 per term. Three 
lectures were delivered by each speaker 
While it would be impossible to estimate th 
value of the talks in terms of cost, all persons 
connected with the program knew that a goo 
investment had been made 

If evidence were required to show t 
small extensions to Unesco as the Boulde: 
plan can be helpful to the master organizat 
it was rendered clear at the Beirut confer 
ence. There it was disclosed that some thir 
nations presently have commissions to pr 
mote the movement 

Unesco has provided a high light of sct 
experience for one small city; and the | 
does not lend itself to monopoly. Perhaps 
would like to try it 

Our program has been relatively easy t 
minister and its range unquestionably br 
Many feel that obvious measurable results 
dicate value in the undertaking quite be 
cost. The flexibility of such a program ar 
ready adaptability to an almost limitless r 
of circumstances without loss of merit e¢: 
cially recommend it. Unesco holds possib 
for schools as vet unexplored 

*Colorado School Board Bulletin, Jan., 1949 

> 
PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


& Witttam E. Cortir, of Rockport, Ma has & 
cepted the superintendency at Tuckahoe, N. Y. He 
been in Rockport since July, 1930, except for t 


when he served as consultant on training with the #7 
air force 


® Harvey D. Jensen, of International Falls, Mic: 
has accepted the superintendency at Winona 

® Artuur W. Krause, superintendent of shoo 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who retired on July 1, has of 


given the title of superintendent-emeritus. BEN )AMIN 
Buikema has succeeded Mr. Krause as superintencen' 
the school year 1949 

®& Argtuur J. Mort has been elected super 
schools at North Attleboro, Mass., to succeed 
T. Row. He was formerly principal of the his! 
> Koppert C. Laserte has been elected hea 
senior high school guidance department at | 
Mas 

®& Davis Y. Pascuatt has been appointed ate | 
rector of Elementary Education for Virginia ; 
& Evcar W Davis, of Cranford, N. J as be 
elected assistant superintendent of schools at N Lot 
Conn. He was formerly guidance director 

Plain N. J 

®& Evwarp CHANDLER MANNING is the new 
guidance in the high school at Woburn, Ma He ¥# 
formerly assistant professor of guidance Bos 
Universit 
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PLAN NOW for an AMPLE LIBRARY 
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f sch | Tilted Shelf Gives - —— 2S 
=a You Easier Reading TREND Furniture by Library Bureau, Cardinal Hayes High School, N. Y. 
> Librarians and school authorities everywhere emphasize the growing importance of ' 
esu school libraries for progressive education, even at the elementary school level. 
: : You probably are planning now for the expansion of your present facilities. 
" To help you, whether you plan a new building or the conversion of classrooms, 
we offer a free, 20-page booklet entitled: “Planning the School Library.” 
It will aid you to overcome many troublesome problems, including: 
1—Seating capacity set by N. E. A. and A. L. A. 
_ 2—Book capacity required for state accrediting. 
ae 38—Efficient “small staff’ administration. 
“ Get the facts for your library planning now by obtaining this free booklet. 
Just phone your nearest Remington Rand Inc. 
ae | pe Ba lay aah + oe oe oe office or send us the coupon below. 
a reading. Aveo ate Rotas peske ‘tuomy es Panny th 
_ piace, prevents sliding Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. Senses peacoat 
‘ Cyn tw ww wm em wm em wm em ew ee ee wee ee ewer rr renee 
7 LIBRARY BUREAU : and 
r Dept. 8Q, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me your free booklet on “Planning the School Library.” 
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LOW 


QUALITY 


Durable, efficient, easy 
to handle — all hand 
finished by master 
craftsmen. 


Made to most exacting 
school requirements. 
























































KLEENCUT 
SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


Guaranteed by Good 


Housekeeping and 
Approved by Na- 
tional School Servie 


Institute 


42" and 5” Sharp Points 
4” and 4'2” Blunt Points 
(GH and school seals) 


The ACME 
SHEAR CQO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1 
CONNECTICUT 


W orld’s Largest 
Manufacturer of 
Scissors and Shears 
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DEGREES OF FISCAL 
DEPENDENCE 


(Concluded from page 24) 


of schools and municipal governments in 
the administration of the schools’ finances. 
Moreover, there is considerable evidence 
to show that some city school systems 
which are fiscally dependent are more ade- 
quately provided for than are certain other 
city school systems which are supposedly 
fiscally independent. The important point 
is that whatever official is responsible for 
the fiscal affairs of a city school system, 
that official should have a sincere interest 
for the welfare of public education and be 
fully informed as to the needs of the 
schools. By virtue of the school board’s 
closer contact with the problems of the 
school, it is likely better informed with 
respect to the financial needs of the schools 
than are the city officials. 

It should be emphasized that when and 
if fiscal dependence of the board of edu- 
cation has a detrimental effect on the school 
system, the patrons of the schools are not 
denied recourse in rectifying conditions. 

In instances where the board of educa- 
tion is subordinated to municipal officials 
in the fiscal affairs of the schools without 
explicit statutory support of such subordi- 
nation, the recourse of the board of educa- 
tion or any taxpayer is by court action. 
The courts have been practically unanimous 
in denying municipal officials the authority 
to interfere with the state function of public 
education in the absence of specific charter 
and statutory provisions which are consti- 
tutional. 

When the laws specifically authorize 
municipal officials to make revisions in the 
budget estimate formulated and submitted 
by the board of education, and when the 
revisions are considered injurious in the 
administration of an adequate school pro- 
gram, recourse may be by exercise of the 
franchise. In practically every instance 
where municipal officials are legally au- 
thorized to exercise discretion in controlling 
the fiscal affairs of the schools, such officials 
hold their offices by the choice of the voters 
at municipal elections. Their obligations to 
the school community in making adequate 
financial provisions for the schools are just 
as great as they are for school boards in 
fiscally independent cities. 

Finally the people, through their con- 
gressmen, have considerable control over 
legislation which determines degrees of 
fiscal independence or dependence of a local 
board of education. If existing statutes per- 
mit pernicious mingling of municipal offi- 
cials in the fiscal affairs of the public 
schools, repeal of or amendments to such 
legislation may be sought. 

> 
® Franktyn W. Nevosap, formerly principal of the 
at Chicago Heights, Ill., has 
assistant perintendent of school In his new work, Mr 
Nevosad will assist teachers in classroom work and will 


work of reorganizing and im- 
ulum 


Lincoln School been elected 


give some time to the 
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Keep locker control 
in your hands 


Standardize on dependable Dudley 


Locks. 
delaps 


your office quick access to any locker 


DUDLEY LOCK 





570 W. Monroe St., 







trative 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agen 
200 Sunrise H’way, Reckville Centre, |. |, 
Recommends Highest Type Adminis 


and School Superintendents. 
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Dudley’s Master Chart stops 
and “cutoffs” because it gives 


Write for details 
of the Dudley Self. 
Financing Plan and 
for folder showing 
Dudley’s combino. 
tion and master. 
keyed combination 
padlocks and built. 


rp-2_ «in locks. 


CORPORATION 


Dept. 812, Chicago 6, |i 
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DRAWING 
FOR LIFE 


AND INDUSTRY 


Emphasizes the needs of draw- 


By DANIEL GREEN ‘ | 
$1.56 7, 


ing in ordinary walks of life. : 


THE 
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BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
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FOR SCHOOLS THAT 
WANT THE FINEST , 





U. S. FLAGS IN 
DURA-LITE 
NYLON 


... Lustrous Beauty... Cost less to fly 


These flags will give you the maximum in flag 
beauty and durability. The most economical 
flags to fly outdoors—they outwear standard 
flags by 2 to 3 times. Glowing, everfast colors. 
Moth-proof, mildew-proof. Fire resistant. 


Sold through leading school dealers coast to coast. 


"DETTRA 


FLAG COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. AS, Oaks, Pennsylvania 
(Montgomery County) 





Flag information 
glodly furnished 
without charge 
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PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


RECESSED BACK 
PANEL — SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide comfort, ee 
abundance of desk and drawe: 
space. Solid white oak — 41” « 
29” x 30” high. Write for com- 
plete details and prices. New 
ready for shipment. 


PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks 


This is one of the most practical school 
seats ever designed. It is roomy, com- 
fortable and flexible in use. Peabody 
No. 260 has positive adjustment of both 
seat and desk — silent adjustable hinges 
— trouble-free swivel — solid Hard Maple 
top. Comes in new Sun Tan color. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC., nortH MANCHESTER, IND 


The cleanest, finest, clearest cuts 
are a fetish around here. That's 
why our craftsman etch straight 
down and always etch clean. No 

dirt spots mar the plate, no 
shoulders pop up to effect repro- 
duction. To insure an ultra- 
meticulous job, our finishers double 
check to remove all unwanted 

dead metal. We come clean so 
your printing and electroplating 
looks sharp and crisp! Try us! 


LOW COST FOLDING CHAIR 


Folds Easy — Folds Flat — Stacks Flat 
Made of Seasoned Hardwood 
THROUGHOUT 


Tough and Strong as 

STRONG AND STURDY 

BUILT OF HARDWOOD 
WONT TILT 


No metal stampings 
to Pinch or Snag. 


Wide, Comfortable 


| Seat and Back. 


engraving company 


Winnebago Street » Phone MArquette 8-3337 or 8-3338, Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


Wide Color Choice — 
any Color desired on 
special orders 


Made in Regular, 
Intermediate, and 


: : — 
Juvenile sizes PATENTED 


Write us 
for com plete 
details 


TUCK’ ER WAY 


TUCKER 


DUCK & RUBBER CO. Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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ANNOUNCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Westinghouse scholarships for 1949-50 
have been announced by the School Service De- 
partment of the Westinghouse Corporation 

A folder, which is available to high school 
teachers, contains descriptions of the scholarship 
contests, with complete details on awards, eligibil- 
ity, selection of winners, conditions of awards, and 
method of entry. 

Teachers may secure copies of the booklet 
through the School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


NEW DUNHAM BULLETINS 

The C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago, has issued a 
number of new technical bulletins concerning its 
line of heating appliances. Bulletin 634B describes 
and illustrates its complete line of heating ap- 
pliances, including unit heaters, convectors, finned 
and baseboard radiation, pumps, and specialties. 
Bulletin 636A is devoted to the Dunham Type 
OT Heating Element, an extended surface radiator 
of finned pipe, for use where standard type radia- 
tors are not suitable. Bulletin 637A, devoted to 
Dunham advanced design convectors, describes 
and illustrates the use of these convectors 

The Dunham Company has 45 years of back- 
ground and experience in the manufacture of 
heating systems. The firm first brought out the 
Dunham thermostatic radiator trap in 1903 and 
the Dunham equipment has been used since that 
time in schools all over the United States. 

Complete information is available from the 
C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0801. 


NEW BULLETIN ON ELECTRIC TYPING 


A blueprint for better and increased typing 
production has been issued by Remington 
Rand, Inc., under the title, ‘Electric Typing vs 
Manual Typing.” Based on wide research, this bul 
letin represents an extensive study of the factors 
affecting modern business office procedure. It sup- 
plies factual answers to a myriad of questions on 
the hows and whys of more efficient office output. 
Every known factor affecting cost, operation, and 
productivity of typewriters is analyzed and dis- 
cussed in detail 

A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the Utilization Department, Typewriter 
Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0802. 


NEW “MULTI-TIER STEEL BOOK 
STACKS” PAMPHLET 


A new pamphlet of interest to school librarians, 
school architects, and engineers is a bulletin en- 
titled “Multi-Tier Steel Book Stacks,” issued by 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York, which contains 
data on planning installations, together with tables 
for estimating weight loads and area measure- 
ments. Other subjects covered are shelving, book 
capacity, ranges, height, deck floors, ventilation, 
stack carrels, lighting, and booklifts. 

A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0803. 


WESTINGHOUSE INDIRECT-LITE 
LAMP BULB 
The Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J., has announced a new 150-watt, white, in- 
direct-lite lamp, with an output of 2100 lumens 
The lamp, which is the same as the standard R-40 
bulb reflector spot and flood lamps, except for 


SCHOOL 





EQUIPMENT 


length, has a density that diffuses light from the 
side of the bulb, and can be used to convert most 
medium screw-socket portable lamps into the 
modern “higher lighting” level variety 

The lamp incorporates a collector grid between 
the filament and the bowl of the bulb. The grid 
serves to catch the blackened tungsten deposits 
which otherwise would collect on the inside of the 
bulb and lower the light output. The collector 
grid minimizes this effect and insures a better 
light output throughout the life of the bulb 

Complete information and prices are available 
from the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—O804. 


NEW B-C SCHOOL BUYERS’ GUIDE TO 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Beckley-Cardy Company has announced its new 
School Buyers’ Guide to Equipment and Supplies 
for the 1949-50 school year. This book, which is 
planned to be of value to every school official 
from the president down to the buyer of janitors 
supplies — lists school equipment, supplies, and 
fittings, as well as teaching aids, and workbooks 
The book lists special quantity prices and special 
discounts for cash with order 

\ copy of the catalog is available by 
to the Beckley-Cardy Co., at 1632 
Chicago 16, Il 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0O805. 


NEW ALL-STEEL 7000 LINE FILE 

The All-Steel Equipment Company has an 
nounced its latest product, the 7000 Line Filing 
Cabinet, which has received wide acclaim from the 
trade. This new cabinet is of high quality and is 
priced competitively 

The cabinet is manufactured in two, three, four, 
and five-drawer styles for letter and legal sizes 
Increased capacity is insured as a result of greater 


writing 
Indiana Ave., 





The new All-Steel Equipment Company's 
four-drawer vertical file. 


28-inch depth. Each drawer accommodates 26% 
lineal inches of filing space, or 106 inches per 
four-drawer file. Rigid frame construction, sturdy 
drawers, smoothly-operating cradle suspension, at 
tractive hardware, and modern design are impor 
tant features of this new file. 

Complete information and prices are available 
from the All-Steel Equipment, Inc., Aurora, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—O806. 
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PASSING OF CARL J. PRIN7LER 


. . sar a othe “ CW S ? 
FIRE DEVICE INVENTOR EW o 
; me Of 
Carl J. Prinzler, inventor of the Von Dy % | 
fire exit device, and a director of the Vonne: e+ 


Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died in the } 
pital on May 31, at the age of 78 

Mr. Prinzler was the designer and for m, 
vears the directing head of the manulfacty 


With t 





ire 


D-8 Sim 


te 





Carl J. Prinzler 





sale of the Von Duprin products of the Von: 
Hardware Co., and was the inventor of the ' 
Duprin self-releasing fire exit device, now in 

mon use in 
public 


schools, educational institutions 
buildings 

Born and reared in Indianapolis, Mr. Pri: 
was engaged with the Vonnegut Hardware | 
pany in various capacities prior to the produ 
of the Von Duprin fire exit release, which 
started in March, 1908. Starting as a boy, ! 
worked his way up to manager of the comy 
building material and art-hardware departn 
in 1895. He became a stockholder in the « 
in 1908, and had been a director since 19 

Mr. Prinzler is survived by a daught 
Virginia Prinzler Gesing, a brother, and ist , 
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NEW DICK STENCIL SHEETS For ~~ 
line of A. B. Dick 
meet modern office requit NEW Ff 
been announced by the A. B. Dic Huntir 
Co., Chicago. The sizes of the stencil sheets rane ie 
trom 4 by 8% inches to 12% by 22 inct ; 
the wide price range permits low-cost rep! 
tion of as few as five to six copies as w 
hundreds or thousands of copies 

Of the ten types of stencil sheets 
blue, five are yellow, and two are of a new ' A 
green Both the blue and yellow \ 
legal and letter sizes are obtainable in satin fins Hy 
low-glare film cover. A_ special white-coa' | 
cushion is provided for blue stencils, and a b! 
tissue cushion for the yellow and eye-ease gre } 
Both types of cushion provide a high degre 
visibility for typing and proofreading and are © < 
tended to reduce typing fatigue. The yellow ste’ 
sheets are for typing and handwriting, and © 
green for illustrations and forms, as well! a 
copies 

The A. B. Dick Company manufactures /0¥ 
special stencil sheets for reproduction of 4-pag? g 
folders, 2-column and 3-column bulletins 
newspapers, handwriting, and labels. 

For complete information write to th 
I Co., 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago ° 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0807. Kor | 


A complete new 
sheets, designed to 
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‘EW RS PHONOGRAPHIC AUDIOMETER 


The Maico Company has announced its new 
»S Pho! hic Audiometer for school use, and 
ns D-8 S ified School Model Audiometer. 
“With the use of these devices greatly improved 








D-8 Simplified School Model Audiometer. 





tring tests are possible in every school system. 
For the first time, a satisfactory sweep check by 
in be quickly and efficiently made of 

bodies. This is simply accomplished 

( ing a Maico pure-tone audiometer 
Model D-8 or D-9) with the standard group test- 
pment. For schools lacking earphone in- 

the firm supplies an RS group phono- 





hich RS Phonographic Audiometer 


1udiometer. Groups of 20, 30, or 40 can 
tested, their papers graded, and further 
ee creened, all within 17 minutes. The pure- 
- method has been found to be both faster 
more accurate than the familiar “fading num- 
For complete information write to the Maico 
6 npany, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 
For brief reference use ASBJ—O8O8. 


eo NEW BASKETBALL COACHES’ DIGEST 
on Huntington Laboratories, Inc., has announced 
ches 's 1949-50 Basketball Coaches’ Digest, which 
é tails on fundamentals, advanced tech 
ind training. It contains a digest of ar- 
nd records, together with diagrams and 
three a hotographs, which will be of interest to coaches 
trainers 

“le " . By copy of the Digest is available at 25 cents. 
finis "rite to the Huntington Laboratories, Inc., at 
. Huntington, Ind 

rer Por brief reference use ASBJ—0O809. 


se gre NEW 75-WATT LAMP IN AN 

egree © 4-19 BULB 

inia Electric Products, Inc., has announced 

ad )-watt inside, frosted, general lighting 

+5 typed in an A-19 bulb to replace the former 
', A-21 lamp. The new lamp utilizes a 

il filament in place of a single coil, which 

‘ smaller physical size of the lamp, and 

higher initial light output and reduced 

pace. The lamp is an improvement re- 


1 iB m the trend in the lamp industry to 


ilb sizes for incandescent lamps. 


Products, Inc., Salem, Mass 
‘rief reference use ASBJ—0810. 








ete information is available from Sylvania 
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Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 


to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers.. 
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information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE-MILWAUKEE. 
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WARREN'S U. S. FIDELITY G CUARANTY CO. 
New York City 
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BAY PATH SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL UNITED AIR LINES 
Long Meadow Massachusetts : Chicago MMlinois 
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RICKETTS HARRY G WALTERS 1+ 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 226 W. 39 St., New York City 
_s0 pao : 
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p< ° : 
SENIOR HICH SCHOOL ; 
LUNCHROOM DELTA GAMMA SORORITY 
Eau Claire Wisconsin Lafayette Indiana 


- : a 
ONANDACO COLF G COUNTRY CLUB SYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY CAMP EVERGREEN 

Favyettesville New York Danvers Massachusetts Springfield Ohio 
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THOMPSON CRILL G CROCERY MARSH DRUC CO 
Brandon Mississipps Brooklyn New York Winona Minnesot? 
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W HERE IS A BETTER opportunity afforded for development of uniformly high health 
standards, than in the classroom? There is ample evidence to show how educators 
have responded. Proper habits of diet, oral hygiene, correct seating for good posture, 
scientific lighting for better vision — all are examples. 


Controlled atmosphere—healthful temperatures, correct humidity and adequate 
ventilation—presents an opportunity to mold other vitally important health habits. 
Authorities have demonstrated that to be mentally alert and responsive children 
require an even, low temperature because their basal metabolism is higher 
than that of adults. Overheating produces definite physical reactions. Headaches and 
drowsiness are symptoms. The result is a dull, listless class. 


* ake PTO So ee 


$ 
City 


Such an environment is not only a handicap to both the teacher and students, it is actually 
detrimental to good health habits. A classroom that is too warm encourages unhygienic 
practices and everyday cleanliness is difficult to maintain. 


Yet maintaining correct atmospheric conditions is no longer a problem. Automatically, 
modern control systems perform the task, holding temperature and humidity at the required 
levels, regardless of outdoor weather fluctuations. For more than 60 years Honeywell 
has been the recognized leader in the field of automatic control. Honeywell's engineering 
staff is nation-wide, ready to consult at any time you wish about your individual 
control needs. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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Guarding America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere 
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\NCHES FROM COAST TD COAST WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN. TORONTO « LONDON « STOCKHOLM ¢« AMSTERDAM « BRUSSELS « ZURICH « MEXICO CITY 





inYOUR SCHOOLROOMS 


eFJeauty IS as beauty DOES! 


When today’s most attractive ventilating unit 

is at once the most satisfactory guardian of comfort 

your choice of classroom units is pleasantly simplified. 
Every schoolroom with a large window area has the 
equivalent of a wall of ice in frigid weather . . . 

drawing heat from the bodies of children near it .. . 
making them uncomfortable even when the room 
thermostat on the opposite wall registers 70 to 72 degrees 
Through many consecutive years of “pionAI Ring” 
Nesbitt has established higher and higher standards of 


A WALL OF | C EF? OR A classroom comfort — reaching a new peak through 
Ss eee 


exclusive features in the Series 500 unit of today. 
THERMAL BLANKET? The built-in Comfort Control of the Nesbitt Syncretizer 
NESBITT . constantly samples outdoor air and automatically adjusts 

the minimum temperature of the unit's air-stream 

WARMER as outside temperature goes down . 

COOLER as outside temperature rises 

With the Nesbitt Outdoor Air Volume Stabilizer 

preventing sudden cold blasts on windy days, and the 

Nesbitt Directed-Flow Adjustable Outlet permitting a 

fan-like discharge of protective warm air, the pupils and 

the teacher are enveloped in a thermal blanket 

never too hot nor too cold 


The Unit Ventilator 
that sets a New Standard 
of Classroom Comfort 
Send for Publication 258 
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